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The U.S. A. is only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE gold rush year of ’49 a stage- 
coach succeeded in crossing the con- 
tinent in about three months. Two 
decades later, for the first time, an 
unbroken stretch of railroad lay from 
New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, and 
America was seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is only a matter 
of minutes. And these few minutes represent a 
round trip, taken in the ease of office 
or home. 

The Bell System is ever busy reducing 
the width of America and the distance be- 
tween cities. or example, during 1929 it 
will add to its lines nearly 2,000,000 ide 
new permalloy loading coils for correcting 
and maintaining the speeding voice currents. 

Seven thousand miles of new inter-city 
cable, $40,000,000 worth, will be added to 
the System to protect against storms and 
other slowing up influences. 


“THe TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE 





TUL 


In the last five years 350 major 
improvements, as well as thousands 
of others whose aggregate importance 
mounts high, have been made in tele- 
phone ceritral office equipment. 

Improved operating practices have elimi- 
nated the necessity of your “hanging up” and 
being called back in 95 per cent of toll and 
long distance calls, adding new speed and 
ease to out of town calling. You hold the wire 
and the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, the average 
time for completing all out of town calls has 
been cut 35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been further ma- 
terialiy reduced. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is the goal. Present improve- 
ments constantly going into effect are but 
the foundation for the future’s greater service. 
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=r Are Thinking of 
This Christmas Gift 


Irs safe to say that many men 
are set on buying a Krementz 
Wrist Watch Band if someone 
does not give them one this 
Christmas. 


For Krementz Wrist Watch 
Bands are new, practical and 
durable. They eliminate the 
clumsy prong and buckle of the 
usual strap. Instead, 
three wafer-flat links 
fold into a thin cas- 
ing. Expanded, links, 
band and watchform 
— thatslips right 
over hand. Alsoupon 
arm while washing 


hands. Handier— 


safer—swifter. 


Made in Krementz 
Quality Rolled Gold 
Plate link casings 
with leather straps, 
$7.50; with flexible 
Milanaise mesh 
bands,$12. 50to$15; 
also in 14. kt. and 18 kt. solid 
gold and platinum. At your 
dealer’s—or write us for name 
of nearest one. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 









When completely ex- 
nded there is ample 
allowance for free 
ssage over hand or 
up on forearm. 


rement 
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LETTERS 


A-B-C 
Sirs: 

On account of the frequency with which South 
American affairs are ignored or involuntarily 
misrepresented in the North American press, I 
have been very pleased to read a kind of “ A B 
C” section devoted to Argentine, Brazil, and 
Chile, in your Nov. 19 issue. 

Among the news referring to Chile, my coun- 








try, there was a sympathetic reference to our 
“protective tariff’ for the benefit of Chilean 
smelting interests. Allow me to thank you for 


this, especially because I know that you are 
not fishing, but saying this because you broad- 
mindedly and openly mean it. 

May I express my hopes that you will con- 
tinue paying attention to South America and 
Chilean affairs which are growing more and more 
to be of a mutual interest for North and South 


America. 
Luis E. Fertu-H. 
Consul General of Chile 
New York, N. Y 
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Better Reading 
Sirs: 

“Unbeaten teams at this point: Iowa, Carnegie 
Tech, Georgia Tech, Florida, Tennessee, Southern 
California (one tie), Wisconsin (one tie), Prince- 
ton (two ties).” [Trme, Nov. 19. | 

This could be improved to make better read- 
ing for a Nebraska graduate. 


ae Bewe SAG. .. +200 fe) 
Nebr. .....12 Montana State ....6 
er Syracuse ..... -6 
NeDT. ..2+.2 rer fe) 
Nebr. .....20 BOE. suvese eke ° 
ee 44 PRARMOUDE occ sses 6 
ere fe) PIUSDUTER . . 2002 ° 
133 18 

M. L. VAN Horne 

Easton, Mo. 


For an account of a dour defeat let 
Nebraskans read p. 44.—Eb. 


Antelope 





Lindbergh’s 
Sirs: 

On page 45 of your issue of Nov. 5 appears a 
statement about a dispatch from Mexico telling 
“of Lindbergh slaying an antelope from an air- 
plane in Mexico.” This statement appeared 
widely in the daily press) OUTDOOR LIFE did 
not believe this statement. Amongst hunters it 
is not considered sporting to use such advanced 
mechanical aids in the actual taking of game. 
Col. Lindbergh certainly stands as the embodi- 
ment of American ideals of sportsmanship. Con- 
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One that will 


A comfort gift! 
be happily remembered every day for years and 
years! 


This new Aristocrat Model Twinplex is the kind of 


AREAL joy gift! 


a present it’s a pleasure to give. It's useful—(guar- 
anteed for 10 years!) It’s modern—in the new color 
vogue! It contains more beauty and comfort in its 
iridescent, blue green and polished nickel body than 
is offered in most gifts for $4.00. 


And if your HIM already has a Twinplex Stropper 
—no gift could be more welcome than another—a 
special one to keep always ready in his travel kit. 
For when a man is used to Twinplex smooth-shave- 
comfort, any journey is spoiled if his Twinplex is 
forgotten. 


Twinplex makes new blades shave better, and keeps 
them shaving marvelously for so long that the money 
saved on blades repays its cost times over. 


Attractive models at from $2.50 to $5.00 at all good 


dealers. 
Jwinolex 
FOUNTAIN SHAVING BRUSH 


Decidedly different—soap and brush in 
one beautiful shaving help. It is a great 
time saver —quick, clean, compact. A 
quick twist of the handle deposits the 
right amount of cream in the brush, Fine 
badger hair and French bristles vulcan- 
ized in rubber. Handle beautiful non-corroding 
metal, light, handsome, durable. A clever practical 
gift. Regular price, including two tubes of cream 
$5.00. Special Christmas price $3.49. 


Special 
Christmas Offer 


We are offering the new Twinplex Aristocrat ($4.00) 
this Christmas and the Fountain Brush in one com- 
bined Christmas package for $5.98. The Twinplex Red 
Flash Model ($2.50) and Fountain Brush combined for 
$4.98. 

Most any dealer will show them to you, either singly 
or in combination. If he can’t supply you, write us. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1700 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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4 WESTERN INDUSTRIAL 


LEADERS S&P 


lg eeey low cost power furnished 
by the Los Angeles Municipal Bu- 


































reau of Power and Light has assisted 
Los Angeles in attaining first place 
throughout the territory west of 
Chicago in the manufacture of these 
products... 


Automobile Parts Rubber Tires 
and Accessories and Tubes 


Motion Pictures Wearing Apparel 


Furniture Canned Fish 


Window Shades Foundry and 
and Fixtures Machine Products 


Wall Plaster Structural and 


and Wall Board Ornamental Iron 


Power Bureau engineers are prepared 
to give you an authentic and confiden- 
tial power cost survey applicable to your 
specific business . . . without charge. 
Write Business Agent, giving all 
available data. 


BUREAU OF POWER @ LIGHT 
City of Los Angeles 


Los Angeles offers these advantages 
to industry:—Mild Climate—Good 
Factory Sites—Low Building Costs 
n- Efficient, Contented Labor—Largest 
ng Concentrated Market on Pacific 
Coast — Excellent Distribution by 
Rail and Water — Cheap, Varied 
Raw Materials (domestic and for- 
eign)—Strategic Location for Export 
—-AND LOW POWER COSTS. 
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Save YourEyes / 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — “When I | 
am not using the Farrington, my wife 
és using it; when my wife ts not using 
ét, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one.” 







At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table ‘i:-° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy—insures correct 
posture—preventseyestrain—permitsconcentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports ks, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spineand 
retardation of normal development results, 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- 
ty of Wis., says: “Jt is a 
joy to read a book of any 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.”” 

With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental effort. 


. . . . 
Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


s = 
Indispensable to Invalids 
Used with de- 
. i so, tachable metal 
/ Jegs for Reading 
/ in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
~ on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 












L = cia | 


b 4 Usable in so many wa: 4 
Ideal Gift it will give many years of 
yful service. Beautifully finished. Light weight 
less than 48 ozs.) sturdily constru portable, 
folds to 1 inch. Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustable to any posi: 


Styles and Prepaid Prices 
Students Model. - . . . $5.00 
1. NaturalFinish ..... 6.50 
2. Walnut Finish ..... 7.50 5 
3. Mahogany Finish . ... 7.50 tH 
S. Genuine Wainut .... 9.50 9 
6. Genuine Mahogany ... 9.50 


Special detachable legs for read- 
Note: ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 
oT: 
car eens Days’ Trial dered, Your ar 
S. Use it tort dope, if you've mot delighted, wo 


in U. 
will refund your money. Just enclose your check or in- 
struct us to ship C. O. D. STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


The Farri on Compan 
sien Elm St. 4 


Devs. T12 
icago 
filinois 















sequently we investigated the report. The 
newspaper reporter, as is common in_ stories 
about wild animals, had considered the romance 
of the fancied of more news value than the 
actual fact. Apparently Col. Lindbergh did not 
shoot the antelope from his airplane but located 
the antelope from the air, and, alighting, stalked 
his game on foot and bagged it... . 

I have read Trme practically since the first 
number. The newspapers offering me such an 
indigestible souffle, I have come to rely upon 
your excellent magazine for the pertinent news 
of the day. 

Harry McGuire 
Associate Editor 


P.S. I notice in a footnote on page 60 of your 
issue of Nov. 12 an interesting remark of Wm. 
Lyon Phelps’ about Father Riggs. In view of 
Prof. Phelps’ observation that “he has done 
both” (i.e., written musical comedy and joined 
the Catholic clergy), you will be interested to 
know that Father Riggs’ two most recent literary 
ventures are a highly theological translation 
from the French just published by Macmillan— 
and a translation of Rostand’s “Thé Last Night 
of Don Juan.” The translation of Rostand, as 
yet unpublished, is as beautiful, subtle and pol- 
ished as the theological translation is lucid and 
elevating. 

Outdoor Life, 

Denver, Colo. 

—" en 


Damnation Not Invoked 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 19 you translate “Gott 
strafe England,” as “God Damn England.” A 
far more accurate translation would have been: 
“God punish England,” the meaning back of the 
word “strafe” being that punishment is merited. 
Had your version been intended the German 
would have been one of two expressions, “Gott 
verdammt sei England,” or, “Gott verdamme 
England.” There is quite a difference between 
invoking punishment and invoking damnation. 


JoHN KAISER 
Marietta, Ohio 


>. 
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Grey Flayed 
Sirs: 

It is interesting to note the strange case of 
Viscount Grey v. Baldwin’s late Pact (as well- 
recorded in Time, Nov. 19). There was a time 
when the Viscount (then Sir Edward and Foreign 
Sec’t.) was himself a defendant in a similar 
action. 

It was on Aug. 3, 1914, that Sir Edward re- 
vealed for the first time, the nature of his own 
agreements with France. Said Viscount Grey: 
The naval conversations (with France) had pre- 
pared for the present an effective cooperation of 
the two powers in case of war, but, it has always 
been understood that these agreeinents did not 
“restrict the freedom of either government to 
decide at any future time whether or not to 
assist the other by armed force.” 

“What, then, was the nature of the obliga- 
tion?” a member of the Opposition asked. (And 
today asks the Viscount.) In answer Sir Edward 
said: “How far that entails an obligation, let 
every man look into his own heart and his own 
feelings and construe the extent of the obliga- 
tion for himself,’ or as echoed by the present 
Lord Cushendun in 1928: “We are under no 
obligation and could if we liked alter our atti- 
tude. . . . But Britain is not likely to do this 
because it would be absolutely futile.” 

No obligation—yet we will live up to it! 
“Voluntarily,” they are saying. “Your conscience, 
gentlemen,” as Sir Edward put it. The con- 
science, mind you, of gentlemen who were hear- 
ing these “non-obligatory agreements” expounded 
for the first time and on August 3, 1914. 

It is history that makes strange bedfellows. 


Irvinc B. PFLAUM 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Hughes Explained 


Sirs: 

.. . have noted frequently, statements re- 
garding an incident occurring in California in 
1916, in which it was claimed that through some 
failure of Governor Hiram W. Johnson and 
Charles Evans Hughes to get together, Candidate 
Hughes lost California and the election, in 
November 1916. Each statement that you have 
made regarding this incident has been different 
and each one that I have read has been incorrect. 
It happens that I am quite familiar with the 


facts concerning the relations of these two 
MR. . 6. 

In your issue of Oct. 29 at page 9, the follow- 
ing statement appears: “Of pique in politics 
the historic example is Senator Hiram Johnson's 
rage at Charles Evans Hughes in 1916 for not 
handshaking ‘him in San Francisco. The 1916 
election was so close that Mr. Hughes has 
always been said to have lost it by that one 
handshake.” 

This is the first time I have ever heard it 
stated that there was any failure on the part of 
Hughes to handshake Johnson or that such an 
incident ever occurred or was given the slightest 
consideration at any time. 

The facts are that when Mr. Hughes came 
into California, Governor Hiram W. Johnson 
was then Governor of the state and the repub- 
lican candidate for U. S. Senator. He had previ- 
ously issued a political statement urging the 
election of Mr. Hughes and the giving of support 
to him by progressives of California. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Hughes permitted himself to be 
entirely surrounded upon his arrival in Cali- 
fornia, by political enemies of Governor Johnson, 
who would not permit Mr. Hughes to meet 
Governor Johnson, and who did not and would 
not invite him to preside or speak at any of the 
big meetings held by Mr. Hughes in California. 
These politicians used Mr. Hughes in an effort 
to belittle Governor Johnson and to make it 
appear that Governor Johnson was not recognized 
as a republican. In other words, in an attempt 
to defeat Johnson, these scheming men defeated 
the misguided Mr. Hughes. .. . 

In spite of this unfortunate state of affairs, 
Governor Johnson continued to speak throughout 
the state in favor of the candidacy of Mr. 
Hughes and to ardently and vigorously urge 
his election. Governor Johnson’s speeches were 
widely quoted by the Republican press and were 
used in every way to further Mr. Hughes’ elec- 
tion. . . . However, the progressive element in 
the State of California, which was then in the 
majority, rightly or wrongly became convinced 
that Mr. Hughes intended to align himself with 
the reactionary element of the party and to 
ignore progressive men and principles in his 
administration, if he were elected. . . . Con- 
sequently, in their anger, they voted for President 
Wilson, even against the urgings of Governor 
Johnson. 

. . -The rage over the result on the part of 
the reactionary element of the party in Cali- 
fornia knew no bounds. They realized that in 
their efforts to defeat Governor Johnson for the 
senatorship, and to use Mr. Hughes against him, 
they had only defeated Mr. Hughes, for Gov- 
ernor Johnson was elected U. S. Senator by a 
large majority, while Hughes failed to carry 
the state. ... 

Epcar A. Luce 

San Diego, Calif. 

The Hughes-Johnson facts are as fol- 
lows: About 4 p. m. on Aug. 21, 1916, 
Governor Johnson entered a hotel at Long 
Beach, Calif. Nominee Hughes entered 
the same hotel at about 5 p. m. Mr. Hughes 
held an informal reception. Mr. Johnson 
stayed in his own room. There was no 
meeting, no handshake. Mr. Johnson said 
he had not known Mr. Hughes was in the 
hotel. Mr. Hughes did not comment. Next 
day, California Progressives were enraged 
at Mr. Hughes. Mr. Johnson, however, 
said he was still supporting Mr. Hughes. 
On Aug. 23, when Mr. Hughes left for the 
East, Mr. Johnson and friends were absent, 
conspicuously, from the farewell party. 
Mr. Johnson’s friends continued to express 
rage at Mr. Hughes. Mr. Johnson con- 
tinued to say he supported Mr. Hughes. 
On election day, Mr. Johnson was elected 
to the Senate, but some 65% of Cali- 
fornia’s Progressives voted against Mr. 
Hughes, who thereby lost the Presidency. 
On Nov. 12, after the election, Mr. John- 
son made a speech praising Mr. Hughes, 
whose friends thereupon accused Mr. John- 
son of having buried Mr. Hughes. Only 
one authority—Mr. Johnson’s_ con- 
science—could say whether or not Mr. 
Johnson’s pro-Hughes efforts were as ef- 
fective as they might have been in assuag- 
ing the towering pique of Mr. Johnson’s 


friends.—Eb. 
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GIVE DAD AN"EASY CHAIR" 
FOR THE OFFICE,TOO. 


AD has his own “easy chair” at home—you see to 
that. How about the office? Is he as comfortable there? 


The gift of an Aluminum Office Chair will be unusual 
and genuinely welcome. It will give him “easy chair 
comfort” where he spends most of his time. 


In an Aluminum Office Chair he’ll be comfortable all 





: day long—he won’t experience “four o’clock fatigue.” 
For Aluminum Chairs are scientifically designed to dis- 
tribute the weight of the body and to relieve undue 

pressure on the back and spine. 


An Aluminum Chair will be a permanent gift. The 
welded-in-one-piece construction insures durability . . . 
does away with joints and dowels which loosen, squeak 
and groan. 


It will be easy for you to choose an Aluminum Chair 
that will suit Dad to a “T” and harmonize with the deco- 
rative scheme of his office. For Aluminum Chairs come 
in a wide variety of styles and designs. With their rich 
upholstery and natural wood finishes or flat enamel 
colors they are objects of unusual beauty. 


Send for the booklet—“Distinctive Aluminum Furni- 
ture for the Office”—or better still go to the dealer who 
sells Aluminum Chairs and see these exquisite pieces of 
furniture yourself. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 





ALUMINUM 
OFFICE CHAIRS 
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HAPPY DAYS 


in the BRYANT~HEATED HOME 


EATING-TIME holds no cares for 

Bryant owners. While neighbors wage 
losing battles with Old Man Winter and his 
cohorts — uneven temperature, utterly un- 
necessary — fuel deliveries, a needless nui- 
sance—furnace tending, relic of the past— 
the Bryant household can chuckle with 
satisfaction at its good fortune. 


Getting rid of the coal bin and coal 
shovel isn’t the whole story. 


With a Bryant, “servicing and repairs” 
are practically nil. Bryant owners do not 
listen to the whirr and drone of revolving 
parts and wonder how soon something will 
go wrong—a Bryant has no motors, blowers 
or pumps to grow noisier with age, get out 
of kilter or wear out. 


Wives no longer lament the furnace 
months. Bryant heating is free from destruc- 
tive grime which filters through the house, 
takes toll of upholstery, draperies, paint and 
rugs and makes the daily dusting a drudgery. 









hese ave 


A Bryant burns gas—clean, odorless and 
non- grimy. 

Children do not find basement-made 
static competing with incoming radio 
programs. A Bryant needs no motor- 
driven mechanisms to force its fuel to the 
burner. 


With a Bryant Gas Heating plant you 
“light it, then forget it.” Many a Bryant 
owner makes only two trips to his furnace 
room each year—once in the Fall, to start 
it; once in the Spring, to turn it out. 


There is still time to make this winter a 
delight. In most instances the change-over 
to Bryant Gas Heating can be made so 
rapidly that the transition entails not the 
slightest discomfort. Write us today so that 
we can immediately arrange to give you 
the exact cost of a Bryant Heater of the 
proper size for your home, together with a 
dependable estimate of its operating cost 
— both without any obligation on your part. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


17884 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


BRYANT«*sHEATIN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


It was a dull week for the President. 
At press conference on Tuesday he had 
next to nothing to say. This seemed too 
bad in view of the fact that there was 
present an unusual number of foreign cor- 
respondents, especially British—arrived in 
Washington to watch what Congress does 
about the Kellogg Treaty and the cruiser- 
building bill, and to get background for 
the inauguration of the Hoover régime. 
President Coolidge took the opportunity to 
explain to the foreigners that the reason 
he has the U. S. embassies abroad hand 
out copies of his speeches—such as the 
Armistice Day announcement about naval 
construction, foreign debts and the U. S. 
share in the War—is to avoid misinterpre- 
tation, not (as suspected abroad) to im- 
press foreign governments. 

Thinking of nothing much else to say, 
the President turned to Secretary Everett 
Sanders. What could he suggest? Secre- 
tary Sanders murmured something about 
the Last Message to Congress. Ah, yes. 
President Coolidge stated that he was 
working on a message to Congress, that 
he expected to have it ready before Con- 
gress is ready to hear it. 


@ President Coolidge went to an Army 
dispensary and prudently checked on his 
health by having his teeth X-rayed. The 
presidential teeth are in excellent condi- 
tion, announced Presidential Physician 
James F. Coupal. 

@ Having received the diplomatic corps 
(Time, Nov. 26) and met all newcomers, 
the President & Mrs. Coolidge last week 
dined the diplomatic corps—g2 covers, 49 
nations represented, music by Tenor 
Arthur Hackett and Harpist Alberto Salvi. 
@ The press of the U. S. discovered, to 
its admiration and amusement, that Pres- 
ident & Mrs. Coolidge had made a Sunday 
morning motor trip to Bull Run battle- 
field in Virginia, returning for a 2 p. m. 
lunch at the White House. The matter 
went unreported for 24 hours—a record 
in the Coolidge administration. 

@ President Coolidge appointed John W. 
Pole of Cleveland to be Comptroller of 
the Currency, vice Joseph W. McIntosh re- 
signed. Duties of the Comptroller of the 
Currency are to supervise application of 
the banking laws, study reports from U. S. 
bank examiners. All national banks must 
report to him periodically. He has power 
to close banks with shaky resources. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge, at Hoover Field, chris- 
tened a big airplane Christopher Columbus. 
If she noticed that it was a Ford plane, 
she said nothing. It was supposed to have 
been a Fokker plane, the first of the Pan- 
American Airways Transport system, soon 


to open routes from Miami to Nassau, 
Havana, Camagiiey (Cuba), San Juan, 
P. R. and, later, Mexico, Central and 
South America. The Fokker ship meant 
to have been christened Christopher Co- 
lumbus had been cracked up the day be- 
fore. The substitute Ford was leased for 
one day. 

@ Fourteen Senators and a Senator-elect 
—all Republicans—breakfasted at the 
White House. They went away digesting 
sausages, fried eggs, buckwheat cakes and 
the impression that President Coolidge 
wants to get the U. S. into the World 
Court as a crowning event of the Coolidge 
Era. 


Chief Yeoman 


Following a map drawn by the late 
Admiral George Dewey, the S. 5. Mary- 
land fetched up and hove to off Cape San 
Lucas, lower California. Two launches 
were lowered for a late-afternoon fishing 
expedition. Captain Victor A. Kimberley, 
the Maryland’s commander, put off in a 
third boat to act as a patrol against un- 
imaginable dangers from the desolate Mex- 
ican shore. In his hands rested the safety 
of his country’s President-elect. 

Tall though the tales of Fisherman Zane 
Grey et al. may be, and excellent though 
the map of Admiral Dewey, the waters 
off Cape San Lucas were not full of huge, 
hungry denizens that evening. Mr. Hoover 
trolled first with a spinner, then with a 
silver minnow, and watched the launch’s 
wake for the mighty splash of marlin, 
vellow-tail or amber-jack. But the splashes 
that came were comparatively small—a 15- 
pound dolphin, a 5-pound Spanish mack- 
erel. A third fish, the “biggest one,” got 
away. Beside Mr. Hoover in his launch 


stood and fished grey-templed Mark Sulli- ° 


van, political pundit of the arch-Repub- 
lican New York Herald Tribune. Just as 
Mr. Hoover’s “biggest one” struck, Pundit 
Sullivan hooked a small but active dolphin. 
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Unaware of any call for etiquette, the 
Sullivan dolphin rushed across the Hoover 
line, fouled it, dragged the new Hoover 
reel off the new Hoover rod. As Pundit 
Sullivan landed his dolphin, the sun sank. 
The President-elect went home for supper. 
Allan Hoover, out fishing with Secretary 
George Akerson, caught nothing and there- 
by caused his mother to lose a bet. 

In a Navy chief yeoman’s cap, the chief 
yeoman of U. S. foreign trade and diplo- 
macy whiled away the cruising days with 
constitutionals around the deck, reading 
detective stories, reclining on a cabin 
lounge to chat with the 20 newsmen 
aboard, observing naval mysteries such as 
range-finding and fire-control in the gun 
turrets, and in dictating memoranda to 
several stenographers. Mrs. Hoover sat 
on deck, knitting*. 

Evenings, there was open-air cinema. 
Cecil B. De Mille had flown up from 
Hollywood before the Hoovers left Palo 
Alto to offer 50 of the industry’s proudest 
new productions. The offer was accepted 
and the Maryland’s tars came in, with the 
Hoovers, for special viewings of Clara 
Bow, Emil Jannings, Marion Davies, Janet 
Gaynor, et al. The film titles ranged from 
Three Week Ends (Paramount) to Felix 
in Jungle Bungle (Educational). 

The Maryland’s company took up deck 
golf, shuffle-board, trap-shooting. Except 
for the President-elect’s customary tall 
stiff collar, every one changed entirely to 
tropical clothes. Will Irwin, writing for 
the New York World, reported: “The at- 
mosphere is courteous and pleasant, with- 
out formality, and everything is ‘as easy 
as an old shoe.’” The Maryland’s radio 
operators were busied, sending tens of 
thousands of idyllic press reports and re- 
ceiving Associated Press flashes for publi- 
cation in The Evening Hurricane, ship’s 
daily. 

Interpreter Sherwell from the State De- 
partment started classes in Spanish in the 
wardroom. 

Two days out, the complete Hoover 
itinerary was announced (see Map, p. 18) 
—Amapala (Honduras), La Union (Salva- 
dor), Corinto (Nicaragua), Puntarenas 
(Costa Rica), Guayaquil (Ecuador), Cal- 
lao and Lima (Peru), Valparaiso, Santiago 
and Los Andes (Chile), Mendoza and 
Buenos Aires .(Argentina), Montevideo 
(Uraguay), Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), Ha- 
vana, perhaps Mexico, perhaps Texas, to 
Florida. 

Cartoonist Nelson Harding of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle made a sketch of 


*Friends of Mrs. Hoover last week smiled at 
a picture of her published in the London 
Illustrated News. The caption said: “It is re- 
ported that ‘I want to be a background for 
Bertie’ is Mrs. Herbert Hoover’s chief ambition 
. .. A possible musical refrain, ‘I want to be 
a background for Bertie.’ ” 
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the President-elect, right hand raised in. 


greeting, hat held in left hand, and had it 
reproduced nine times, in nine panels of a 
strip cartoon entitled: “Anticipating the 
News Cameras—Pres.-Elect Hoover in 
Panama, in Colombia, in Chile, in Peru” 
sa». > ees GG, 
@ Thos. Cook & Son, travel agents, re- 
rted an astonishing influx of queries and 
Secliten orders by U. S. business agents 
anxious to follow behind the Hoover party 
by the earliest possible ships, to explore 
new markets and capitalize Hoover Good- 
will. 
@ During the Friday evening cinema show 
on deck, a mustang wave leaped over the 
rail and soused part of the audience. An 
hour later, the Maryland was “in it”—a 
nor’ easter in the Gulf of Tehuantepec 
(“Hatteras of the Pacific”) roaring over 
from the Caribbean across Guatemala and 
lower Mexico. One comber smashed a port 
in the Hoovers’ quarters in the fantail 
stern, flooding their dining room. “This 
is terrible,” gasped an attaché. “Oh, I’ve 
seen worse,” shrugged Mr. Hoover. He 
was up, wandering about in a bathrobe, 
several times during the night. The clouds 
broke and the Southern Cross shone 
through. Soon after sunrise, Mrs. Hoover 
joined him and Capt. Kimberley on the 
bridge to admire the ship’s handling, the 
towering seas. 
q@ Mr. Hoover and retinue went ashore at 
Amapala to the cheers of 4,000 Hondura- 
sians. He made his first good-will speech: 
“We know that the nations and the insti- 
tutions we have created can flourish only 
in peace and mutual prosperity.” 


THE CABINET 


Mellon Resignation 


A pressman: “Have you by any chance 
resigned today? Another rumor is afloat 
in New York... .” 

Secretary Mellon: “I have become re- 
signed to rumors that I have resigned.” 


eee. 
Cumberland Report 


There is a saying in Washington that 
the U.. S. policy toward Nicaragua is 
handled at the State Department by an 
office boy. There is a sharper saying, 
among anti-imperialists, that the office boy 
is in the pay of Wall Street. An emanation 
from the State Department last week on 
the subject of Nicaragua appeared to 
prove the truth of at least one of these 
sayings. 

A year ago the State Department was 
requested by President Diaz of Nicaragua 
to send down an expert to survey Nica- 
ragua’s finances. Nicaragua needed more 
money. U. S. bankers were wary of loan- 
ing more money to a country already re- 
quiring U. S. Marines to put it in order 
and thus safeguard present U. S. loans 
& property. The State Department as- 
signed the survey to Dr. William Wilson 
Cumberland, who was just through serv- 
ing as U. S. financial dictator of Haiti. Dr. 
Cumberland went, saw and reported last 
March to Secretary Kellogg on the fiscal 
state of Nicaragua. President Diaz took 
his copy of the report to U, S, bankers, 





Titson, LONGWoRTH, SNELL 


Yale, Harvard, Amherst—law, wine, cheese. 


but his negotiations continued fruitless. 

Last week, the day after President-Elect 
Hoover sailed good-willfully towards 
Latin-America, the State Department for 
some reason resurrected the Cumberland 
report from its eight-month obscurity, and 
published it. It was seen that Dr. Cum- 
berland had recommended: 

That control of the Bank of Nicaragua 
be sold to U. S. bankers. 

That the Bank of Nicaragua be author- 
ized to borrow not more than $30,000,- 
000, beginning with a $12,000,000 loan 
to refund the present external debt and 
meet other immediate needs. 

That the U. S. State Department 
nominate, and Nicaragua’s president ap- 
point, a Collector-General and an Auditor- 
General for Nicaragua, both to be Amer- 
icans, to safeguard the U. S. interests 
involved and ensure Nicaraguan stability. 
These officers “would be welcomed by the 
Nicaraguan people,” asserted Dr. Cumber- 
land. 

On sight of these terms, two outcries 
arose in the U. S. press. Dr. Cumber- 
land’s was the most imperialistic scheme 
yet devised, said one outcry; and what 
a blunder for the State Department to 
have published such a scheme just when 
Mr. Hoover was setting forth to dispel 
the U. S. Empire idea in Latin-America. 

Secretary Kellogg, greatly agitated, 
stammered out two explanations. In the 
first place, he called attention to the fact 
that the Cumberland report was put out 
by the State Department only as “the per- 
sonal views of Dr. Cumberland,” not as 
an official program. In the second place, 
he made the incredible announcement that 
the State Department had not known Mr. 
Hoover was going to visit Nicaragua. Sec- 
retary Kellogg added, vaguely, that there 
were some suggestions in the Cumberland 
report of which he did not approve. 

It was at the White House that the 
episode ended. ‘“In-behalf-of-the-Presi- 


dent”—that is, by the President himself at 
press conference—it was announced that 
the Cumberland plan would never do, that 
the Coolidge administration would not 
(again) undertake to supervise, safeguard 
or guarantee foreign loans made by its 
citizens, or to interfere in any way with 
another country’s fiscal freedom. 


THE CONGRESS 
Last of the 7oth 


The country’s biennial anachronism, an- 
other “lame duck” Congress, prepared to 
sit in Washington. In the Senate, the 
anachronism was particularly visible. In- 
stead of the clear Republican majority 
elected by the people in November, the 
Senate will function until March with Re- 
publicans and Democrats almost even in 
power, with the balance resting on insur- 
gent Republicans and Minnesota’s Farmer- 
Laborite dentist, Senator Shipstead. 

The House has 77 lame-ducks this year, 
the Senate 11. Yet the absurdity of run- 
ning the nation’s business by a time-table 
drawn up before there were railroads and 
highways passable in winter, is not so 
apparent in the House as in the Senate. 
When the 71st Congress sits next year, 
the Republican House majority will be 
much larger but no more decisive than the 
margin of two-score seats on which the 
Republican 7oth Congress operated last 
session and will resume operating next 
week. The impropriety of voters being 
“represented” from December to March 
by individuals whom they have voted in 
November to replace, is seldom so glar- 
ing in the House as it is in the Senate, 
except when there is a complete party 
overthrow as in 1920. Being a much larger 
body than the Senate, the House depends 
far more than the Senate upon internal 
organization for its functioning. The mas- 
ter men of this internal organization must 
be individuals who have repeatedly been 
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re-elected and thus gained seniority, ex- 
perience, prestige in the House. It is sel- 
dom that a Representative of any con- 
siderable standing or influence in the 
House reports in Washington for the Short 
Session as a lame duck. When this does 
happen, it is usually because the Repre- 
sentative has aspired to higher office. Such 
is the case of the outstanding “lame duck” 
who will take his seat next week, Repre- 
sentative Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, 
Democratic floor-leader. Representative 
Garrett tried, unsuccessfully, to slip into 
the seat of Tennessee’s Senator McKellar. 
Representative Tom Connolly, who will 
slip into the seat of Senator Mayfield 
after this session, might be called a three- 
legged duck. 

Mechanism. In theory the House is 
run by a Speaker, a Majority Leader, a 
Minority Leader, the Rules Committee, 
the chairmen of the several committees— 
and an unofficial body known as the Re- 
publican Steering Committee. In actual 
practice the legislative program is framed 
and executed by a small group of in- 
siders who constitute “the works” of the 
House. Some are prominent, some merely 
proficient. All are influential, in that they 
control important blocs of votes on the 
House floor. This inner group is an in- 
definite organization, based largely on per- 
sonal relationships. It operates more by 
common consent than by formal sanction. 
It frames the House’s policies, decides 
which measures it wants to pass—and can 
pass—and in what order they will be taken 
up. 
Mechanics. Fifteen men who run the 
present House, whom the balance of the 
membership follows without much pro- 
test, are the following: 

Speaker Longworth. 

Tilson of Connecticut, 
Floor Leader. 

Snell of New York, chairman of the 
Rules Committee. 

Wood of Indiana, acting chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. 


Republican 














© Acme 
INDIANA’s Woop 
. . . beside the Pork Barrel. 


Bacharach of New Jersey, Ways & 
Means member. 

Mapes of Michigan, Interstate Com- 
merce member. 

Griest of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Post Office Committee. 

Parker of New York, chairman ot the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Eiliott of Indiana, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Committee. 

Dickinson of Iowa, 
member. 

Hawley of Oregon, chairman of the 
Ways & Means Committee. 

Hoch of Kansas, Interstate Commerce 
member. 

Newton of Minnesota, Interstate Com- 
merce member. 

Britten of Illinois, Naval Affairs mem- 
ber. ; 

Lehlbach of New Jersey, chairman of 
the Civil Service Committee. 

In addition to these 15 Republicans, 
there are a few Democrats who, as spokes- 
men for the minority, are frequently con- 
sulted as to what the majority is going to 
do. The majority does not barge ahead 
ruthlessly withou: warning to the minor- 
ity. If possible all legislative arrange- 
ments are worked out amicably in ad- 
vance—so amicably in fact that oldtime 
partisanship is on the decline in the House. 
The three outstanding Democrats besides 


Appropriations 


“lame-duck Leader Garrett, are: 


Garner of Texas, ranking minority mem- 
ber of Ways & Means. 

Byrns of Tennessee, ranking minority 
member of Appropriations. 

Pou of North Carolina, ranking minor- 
ity member of Rules. 

Gadflies. Besides its busy, responsible 
bees, the House has several gadflies— 
members who are constantly stirring up 
trouble, trying to force unpleasant issues. 
They have little or no influence in the 
House management and shine only on the 
floor where their quips get into the news- 
papers. Foremost of these is LaGuardia 
of New York, an irregular Republican, 
the smartest, most industrious gadfly. He 
knows parliamentary practice and can tie 
the House in knots with his motions and 


points of order. He rarely wins a fight . 


but he always puts on a good show and 
his clever arguments aitract considerable 
backing. 

Loudest of the gadflies is Blanton of 
Texas. His dearest concern is the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia ‘to 
which the House turns its attention on 
alternate Mondays. Mr. Blanton demands 
roll and quorum calls, makes booming 
points of order, inveighs lengthily on small 
grievances. He serves the purpose of keep- 
ing something from being “put over” (his 
pet phrase) on the House. He is now a 
lame gadfly, however, having run third to 
Mayfield and Connolly for the Senate. His 
departure after March will not be re- 
gretted by the general membership. 

Black of New York is another Demo- 
cratic gadfly, forever shuttling in and out 
of debate with stinging comments and 
troublesome questions. He is something 
of the playboy—too much so for the lead- 
ers to take his buzz and sting very seri- 
ously. 





Characters. Like any institution, the 
House has its “characters,” for example: 

Edgar Howard of Nebraska—long hair 
a la W. J. B. A heavy face also resem- 
bling the Commoner’s. A high whiny 
voice, pleading at times. His favorite sport 
is asking “innocent questions” which con- 
vulse the House with laughter, for he has 
wit. He calls himself ‘‘a free Democrat.” 
At home he is a newspaper publisher. 

George Huddleston of Alabama, the 
South’s only radical. A thin little wisp 
of a man who wears slippers in his office. 
He is given to vast and vociferous indig- 
nations. He is a fiery speech-maker. Pal- 
lid, drawn, hungry-looking, though person- 
ally wealthy. Professionally a lawyer who 
early threw his lot in with employes against 
employers in Birmingham. 

Robert H. Clancy of Michigan—refers 
to himself as “The Billion Dollar Con- 
gressman” during campaigns. Went to the 
House first as a Democrat, was beaten at 
the polls and is now there as a Republican, 
violently partisan. He is the great ‘“whis- 
perer” of the House, with all manner of 
“inside dope,” often quite worthless. He 
considers himself the privileged Represent- 
ative of the motor industry. Hence his 
self-conferred title. As a Democrat he 
was a pleasant character whom all liked: 
as a Republican he poses as a “statesman.” 
The House smiles at him. 

Henry Allen Cooper of Wisconsin—the 
patriarch of the House, having served 17 
terms. Still an old rebel. Tall, white hair, 
white beard, fair-spoken—the Progress- 
ives’ candidate for Speaker. He considers 
himself the apostle of “True Republican- 
ism.” He is 78. 

Charles Manly Stedman of North Caro- 
lina—only Civil War veteran in House, 
87 years old. Was a major in Lee’s army, 
wounded three times. Surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. Snow-white hair and _ beard, 
stooped shoulders, almost blind, a fine 
face. The House simply adores him. He 
rarely speaks. He is a small man in stat- 
ure. A secretary conducts him to and fro. 
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© Keystone 
Boston’s TINKHAM 


I, 2, 3, 4) 5, 6, 7, 8, terms. 


George Holden Tinkham. He, a 
miraculous Republican, survived the Dem- 
ocratic landslide in Boston last month. He 
received only 333 votes less than Nominee 
Smith in his district and won his seat for 
the eighth consecutive time—a Boston 
record. Widely read and traveled, wealthy, 
a bachelor, he is in many ways an “ideal” 
Congressman. His large staff of secretaries 
is continually occupied doing things for his 
constituents. His correspondence is vast, 
perhaps 50,000 letters per annum. He was 
in Speaker Longworth’s class at Harvard. 
He still takes pride in having been “the 
first American to fire a shot against the 
Austrians after the declaration of war by 
the U. S. at Capo d’Argine, on Piave River, 
December 11, 1917.” 

Clerk. Large on the diagram of House 
machinery is William Tyler Page, its 
clerk, 47 of whose 60 years have been 
spent in House service. In 1881 he became 
Page-Boy Page. In May he will celebrate 
his tenth anniversary as mainspring of 
the-order-of-business and lord high referee 
(unofficially) of parliamentary perplex- 
ities. A crisp-mustached Marylander, col- 
laterally descended from President John 
Tyler and directly from Signer Carter 
Braxton of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, faithful Clerk Page is certain of his 
biennial re-elections so long as the House 
stays Republican. 


Seen separately, the most potent Repre- 
sentatives form as well differentiated a pla- 
toon as. one might hand-pick from the 
citizenry. 

Speaker Nicholas (“Nick”) Long- 
worth is the plump and debonair great- 
grandson of the winemaker in praise of 
whose golden wedding vintage Poet Long- 
fellow wrote “The Queen of the West.”* 
He is fond of good living, used to hard 
headwork; serene, humorous, fair to a 
fault though a faithful partisan. His 


*Whence Cincinnati’s sobriquet, “The Queen 
City.” 


© International 


NortH CAROLINA’s STEDMAN 
(AND SECRETARY ) 


The House adores him. 


grandfather collected camel’s-hair shawls. 
He has collected friends. Getting Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for a father-in-law was a 
reward of that same industry and wit by 
which he attained—and not through the 
father-in-law—to the chairmanship at the 
meetings of all the stockholders in U.S. A., 
Inc. 

John Quillin Tilson of New Haven, 
Conn., worked his way through Yale and 
was graduated the same year (1891) that 
affluent young “Nick”? Longworth emerged 
from Harvard. A tall, bony Yank, he went 
to the Spanish War, returned to practice 
law, worked to the top of his Legislature, 
reached Congress in 1909. His face is 
lined like bark, but he does not bite. Con- 
servative, shrewd, popular with serious 
men, he has cast a long shadow at national 
conventions of the G. O. P. 

Bertrand H. (“Bert”) Snell of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., is a banker and cheesemaker. 
Short, florid, solid, he combines the rigidity 
of a businessman with the facility of a 
politician. There is small room for humor 
in his job of ramming resolutions through 
the Rules Committee and he seldom smiles. 
Amherst graduated him one year ahead of 
Calvin Coolidge and Dwight W. Morrow. 

William Robert (“Will”) Wood of 
Lafayette, Ind., is a small-town-lawyer and 
professional politician, old-style. Aged 67, 
a bit withered, inclined to testiness and 
taciturnity, he has served his party as 
chairman of the committee that is charged 
with keeping Congress Republican. Now 
he will succeed the late, snow-polled Mar- 
tin Barnaby Madden of Illinois as chair- 
man of the potent Appropriations Com- 
mittee (House end of the so-called Pork 
Barrel). 

Isaac (“Ike”) Bacharach, smartly 
dressed, ruddy face, sour externally, pleas- 
ant internally, is a banking, realty and 
lumber tycoon of Atlantic City, N. J. A 
fine mixer and fixer, he is one of Speaker 
Longworth’s closest friends. Much of the 
practical brains of the Ways & Means 








© Keystone 
BRITTEN OF ILLINOIS 


The right arm of admirals. 


Committee (taxes, tariff) repose within his 
iron-grey head. 

Carl Edgar Mapes of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., might have been a pastor or Y. M. 
C. A. executive. But he learned the law 
and trod a narrow path into Congress 15 
years ago. His domed forehead, neat eye- 
glasses and bland face are often seen pie- 
siding over the Committee of the Whole 
in the Speaker’s absence for he is an excel- 
lent, patient parliamentarian. The other 
Michigan men usually vote as he suggests. 

William Walton Griest is a public 
utilities operator from Lancaster, Pa. As 
chairman of the Post Office Committee he 
quietly dispenses a vast quantity of Fed- 
eral jobs. He controls the votes of the 
Pennsylvania bloc, 36 strong. 

James Southworth (“Jim”) Parker 
used to teach at St. Paul’s School (Con- 
cord, N. H.). In 1898 he went to farming, 
in Salem, N. Y. His neighbours saw he 
had “book learnin’” and sent him to the 
legislature, then Congress (in 1913). He 
wears square-cut clothes, stutters a little, 
reads studiously. As chairman of the In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce Committee 
he supervises much intricate legislation 
and shares with Cheesemaker Snell in 
commanding the Republican half of New 
York’s big delegation. 

Richard Nash (“Dick”) Elliott of 
Connersville, Ind., is short, bald, shiny, 
round, countrified, friendly. The public 
Buildings Committee, his specialty, is an- 
other important aspect of the Pork Barrel. 

Lester Jesse Dickinson, Iowa born & 
bred, white hair, tanned, smiling face, clear 
of eye and speech, is a graduate and trustee 
of Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Ia.) and 
is, with Iowa’s Haugen, the voice of the 
Farm Bloc. 

Willis Chatham Hawley of Salem, 
Ore., has succeeded Iowa’s Green (who 
was “kicked upstairs” to a judgeship last 
session) as chairman of Ways & Means. 
He was a pedagog (Umpqua Academy, 
Oregon State Normal School, Willamette 
University) from 1884 to 1905. ‘Don’t 
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Hocu oF KANSAS 


.. . learning to steer. 


rock the boat,” is his fiscal motto, while 
New Jersey’s Bacharach provides the ves- 
sel’s steam. Big of frame, with thinning 
sandy hair, he wrestles happily with in- 
finite details. 

Homer Hoch, born on the Fourth of 
July in Marion, Kan., is a slim, sharp, dark 
firecracker under the oldtimers of the 
House. Not yet 50, he switched about in 
a variety of Government jobs, kept up his 
law practice, edited a country paper. He 
entered Congress in 1919. He stands high 
as a transportation expert and is rapidly 
learning the technique of the Steering 
Committee. 

Walter Hughes Newton of Minne- 
apolis left the harness business for the 
law. He is Steersman Hoch’s close con- 
temporary and colleague, but a very oppo- 
site type—burly, loud, “dynamic.” . He 
managed the Speakers’ Bureau for 
Hooverism. 

Fred Albert Britten is the Navy De- 
partment’s best friend, the admirals’ right 
arm. His predecessor, as chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, the late Thomas 
S. Butler of Pennsylvania, was a Quaker. 
Many a grizzled seadog suspected 
(wrongly) that Mr. Butler’s faith tem- 
pered his ardor for a Big Navy. Mr. Brit- 
ten, who learned about pugilism, hard- 
boiled politics and the contracting business 
in San Francisc» and Chicago, has en- 
deared himself to all U. S. sailors by years 
of pounding the table for more guns, more 
cruisers, more Navy. In the coming ses- 
sion he will pound behind the scenes. The 
cruiser Dill passed the House last spring. 
Battling Britten will urge it through the 
Senate. 

Frederick Reimold Lehlbach, the 
other potent New Jerseyite, is a Newark 
lawyer, tax specialist. Short of stature, 
sagged of cheek, he was Mr. Tilson’s rival 
for the floor leadership. 

Of the outstanding House Demo- 
crats, the most notable is John Nance 
(“Jack”) Garner of Uvalde, Tex. He 
was a plainsboy, a cowboy. He _ has 


studied political finesse in Congress for 
25 years. Now he is called “the cleverest 
trader” in either House. When he sees 
the Republican majority advancing against 
him, he maneuvers around behind it and 
wangles what he wants. He virtually wrote 
the last two tax-reduction bills. Shrewd, 
he sees where the country is going. Six 
years ago he predicted that Liquor and 
Religion would be the 1928 issues. He and 
Speaker Longworth are fast friends. 


PROHIBITION 
Silk Hat 


Dr. Raymond Pearl, famed biologist of 
Johns Hopkins University, was born and 
reared in Farmington, N. H. He well re- 
members two outstanding facts about New 
Hampshire society as he knew it during 
his young years: 

1) There was a State prohibition law, 
desired and admired by the leading 
citizens. 

2) There were plenty of saloons, run 
openly and comfortably, desired and pat- 
ronized by the leading citizens. 

After pondering these facts maturely 
and examining certain statistics relative 
thereunto, Dr. Pearl wrote a paper, pub- 
lished in the December American Mercury, 
called “The Psychology of Prohibition.” 
The statistics he examined showed that: 

1) As more and more of the U. S. popu- 
lation was brought under State prohibition 
laws between the years 1870 and 1917, 
total consumption of alcohol in the U. S. 
increased almost three times as fast as the 
population. 

2) During the same period, per capita 
consumption of alcohol was multiplied 
more than two-and-one-half times. 

3) The death-rate from alcoholism,* the 
only index to per capita drinking when the 
sale of liquor is illegal, was at its lowest 
point in 1920, the year after national pro- 
hibition became effective. 

4) After five years of national prohibi- 
tion, the alcoholism death-rate had more 
than tripled, surpassing its 1918 level, al- 
most regaining its 1910 level, when only 
16-96% of the U. S. population lived under 
prohibition. 

Dr. Pearl drew a psychological conclu- 
sion: the people of the U. S. want both 
things at once, a Prohibition law and 
liquor. 

Dr. Pearl made a psychological explana- 
tion: “To call our people names, and ac- 
cuse them of hypocrisy because they want 
both prohibitory legislation and liquor too 
is the favorite attitude of Europeans gen- 
erally, and of a good many persons in this 
country as well. But ... the American 
psychology regarding Prohibition is ba- 
sically only a form of the sort of make- 
believe and dressing-up that every child 
indulges in. No one would think of call- 
ing a child a hypocrite because he dresses 
up as a cowboy or a policeman. Other 
peoples are, in other respects, just as child- 
like and naive in their psychology as the 
Americans are about Prohibition. For ex- 
ample, consider the problem of why Eng- 
lishmen wear silk hats. (They still do.) 


*Not to be confused with the death-rate from 
wood or denatured alcohol poisoning. 
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It is apparent to the meanest intelligence 
that a silk hat, considered as a hat, is a 
poor and ridiculous thing. It is uncom- 
fortable, it is ugly, it is easily damaged by 
the elements against which it is supposed 
to be a protection. Why then do English- 
men generally, and American undertakers 
and politicians in particular, wear it? Fora 
simple reason. The silk hat is a symbol of 
respectability. Expensive as silk hats are, 
they still offer the cheapest of all known 
ways to achieve the outward semblance 
of respectability. 

“In a precisely similar way national 
Prohibition is the silk hat of the American 
people. It ensures our respectability and 
has never so far interfered with the desired 
consumption of alcohol. We are psycho- 
logically not a realistic people, but on the 
contrary a naively idealistic folk.” 


CORRUPTION 


Stewart Aquibble 

When the Public Lands Committee of 
the Senate was trying, last year, to find 
out what became, in 1921, of the profits 
of the Continental Trading Co. (side- 
spout of the Teapot Dome oil mess), it 
asked Col. Robert W. Stewart, chief of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and stout 
friend of Oilman Sinclair, if he had “re- 
ceived” any of the Continental profits. 
“No,” answered Oilman Stewart. He de- 
clined to say if he knew anyone who did 
“receive” the profits. For his silence the 
Senate indicted Coi. Stewart for contempt. 
Also having learned that one-fourth of the 
Continental profits had been delivered to 
Col. Stewart the Senate indicted Col. 
Stewart for perjury. His explanation was 
that by “received” he thought the Senators 
had meant “profited personally.” He ad- 
mitted he had “received” the profits 
physically, “as a messenger boy” and con- 
veyed them to his company. 

Acquitted, last spring, of contempt, Col. 
Stewart went on trial for perjury last 
month. Last week, again, he was acquitted, 
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or at least “aquibbled.” Conducted by 
“million-dollar” counsel (small, snappy, 
whitehaired Lawyer Frank J. Hogan), the 
Stewart defense succeeded in shifting the 
crux of the case from the honesty of Col. 
Stewart’s double interpretation of the 
verb, “to receive,” to the legality of the 
Senators’ second questioning of Col. Stew- 
art. Chairman of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee at the time of the second Stewart 
hearing was boyish, officious, inexperienced 
Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota. 
It was an easy matter for the defense to 
impress the jvry with the incompetence 
with which the hearing was conducted. 
The official stenographic record was riddled 
with errors and omissions. Roll calls had 
not been taken. Questions had been sug- 
gested in the hearing room by newsgather- 
ers and put by the Senators. Finally, the 
defense represented that, though the Com- 
mittee had decided that eight of its 15 
members should constitute a quorum, 
there were not eight Senators physically 
present at the time Col. Stewart was asked 
the crucial question. Some had signified by 
telephone their assent to their colleagues’ 
doings—a procedure formally recognized 
in the Senate since ig19. 

Justice Jennings Bailey (District of 
Columbia Supreme Court) instructed the 
jury that unless it decided there were eight 
Senators physically present, the verdict 
must be not guilty. Thus, the ingenuous- 
ness of Col. Stewart was never passed 
upon. The jurors (three of them women) 
came in after 55 minutes, congratulated 
Col. Stewart, patted his broad back. 

Chairman George W. Norris of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee was thoroughly 
disgusted with Justice Jennings Bailey. 
If the Bailey theory of quorums is right, 
“gs per cent of all State and national 
legislation would be nullified,” said Sen- 
ator Norris. “All the legislatures in the 
civilized world operate without physical 
quorums. Unless there was a fight on the 
Judge [Bailey] himself, he probably was 
not confirmed by a quorum and therefore, 
under his interpretation, he is not a 
Ee. 

While citizens wondered whether Justice 
Bailey was a discriminating jurist or a 
quibbling dolt, and whether U. S. Senators 
are efficient investigators or clumsy per- 
secutors, Col. Stewart packed out home- 
wards to Chicago, scot-free at last of the 
Oil Scandals unless the Senate gets the 
Bailey theory of quorums overridden in 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 


CRIME 


Indiana’s Dragons 


David Curtis Stephenson, Dragon of In- 
diana’s Ku Klux Klan in 1924, is in jail 
for life. He attacked a girl. 

W. Lee Smith, Dragon of Indiana’s Ku 
Klux Klan in 1926, was fined $1,000 last 
week and sent to Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary for 15 months. He & friends had an 
automobile stealing racket in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Louisville. 

Roy Huffington, brother of the Joe 
Huffington who is Dragon of Indiana’s Ku 
Kiux Klan for 1928, was reported @ fugi- 
tive from justice in the Dragon Smith 
case. 


In Philadelphia 


Revelations of intimacy between 
Philadelphia’s underworld and its police 
force (Time, Oct. 8) seemed to demand 
some official decapitations. Several police 
officers, obviously guilty, were removed, 
disgraced. Senator-suspect Vare, boss of 
the city, announced that the Director of 
Public Safety, Harry C. Davis, his friend 
for 40 years, was above it all, irreproach- 
able. The grand jury hoped and trusted 
this was so, but continued its inquiry. 
Things were looking up for Director 
Davis. Nevertheless, one day last week, 
Mayor Harry Arista Mackey bustled into 
the mayoral office and, without pausing 
to remove his overcoat, dictated a letter 
to Director Davis announcing that he 
(Davis) was resigning. It pained him to 
do this, said Mayor Mackey, but it was 
“the only wise thing.” It was “no reflec- 
tion upon his [Davis’] integrity in the 
slightest degree’ but Mayor Mackey 
perceived that Philadelphia’s police de- 
partment needed reorganizing. As _ re- 
organizer and new Director of Public 
Safety, Mayor Mackey appointed Major 
Lemuel B. Schofield, aide of District At- 
torney Monaghan. 
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In Chicago 

Chicago’s criminals continued flourishing 
last week, such criminals as whoever it 
was that haled Footballer John C. Acher 
of Northwestern University out of his 
automobile on Michigan Avenue one night 
and pumped two slugs into him for scrap- 
ing a fender as he drove past; and hard- 
bitten Joe Saltis, gun-toting beer gangster, 
who was still at large last week after a six- 
month “search” by police who know him 
well. 

Nevertheless, Chicagoans thought last 
week they could see rays of hope piercing 
the city’s crime pall. A cigar store clerk 
outfoxed a thug, shct him dead. Another 
citizen, halted on Madison Street by the 
command “Hands up,” was amazed to 
see his assailant fumbling through his 
own pockets, looking puzzled. 

“You have no gun?” asked the citizen. 

“No,” cursed the fumbler. “It’s gone.” 

The citizen lambasted the gunless gun- 
man, had him jailed. 

Still more hopeful, a new State’s at- 
torney was getting ready to enter office in 
Cook County, Judge John A. Swanson. 
Robert E. Crowe, the Republican incum- 
bent beaten by Swanson in the primary 
last spring, is the political “pardner” of 
Mayor William Hale (‘Big Bill”) Thomp- 
son. Crowe tried to “knife” Judge Swan- 
son in last month’s election and “throw” 
the office to the Democratic candidate. 
Many another Republican lost out but 
Judge Swanson prevailed and last week 
was preparing to rake out Crowe’s politico- 
criminal mess. Instruments ready at hand 
were some able assistants of Special Prose- 
cutor Frank J. Loesch, the fearless, aging 
Presbyterian whom Chicago’s civilian 
Crime Commission engaged some months 
ago to do what State’s Attorney Crowe 
and Mayor Thompson were leaving un- 
done. Judge Swanson planned to take 
over the Loesch assistants for his own. 


Although promising as a new broom, 
Judge Swanson is taken only on approval 
by well-informed Chicagoans, who realize 
that he is politically obligated to Charles 
Samuel Deneen, perhaps the only U. S. 
Senator who ever attended a gangster’s 
funeral. But Judge Swanson will be able 
to bear his political obligations lightly if 
he makes good his end of his alliance with 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which backed Special Prosecutor Loesch 
and the Crime Commission. 


When he got back in office last year, 
Mayor Thompson called loudly upon men 
like President James Simpson of Marshall 
Field & Co., Utility Man Samuel Insull, 
John Hertz of Yellow Cabs, William 
(Gum) Wrigley Jr. and Promoter George 
F. Getz, to serve on a grandiose committee 
which later proved to be only one more 
vehicle for Thompsonian publicity. With 
the Mayor increasingly bogged and dis- 
credited, the Mayor’s committee has 
awakened to its opportunity, to Chicago's 
necessity. Last week the Chicago poten- 
tates were considering taking the city’s 
affairs—debts, taxes, crime, public works 
and all—into their own hands and running 
Chicago the way Venice used to be run, 
by an oligarchy of wealthy, peace-loving 
trade-seeking doges. 

Perceiving the timeliness of working 
with the Better Element, the Thompsonian 
school superintendent, William J. Bogan, 
made a belated effort to close various “‘ice 
cream parlors” which sell gin & sundries 
to high school minors. He suggested that 
members of the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion become “vigilantes.” 


In Omaha ee 


Two years ago, stores, theatres ard 
even churches in Omaha were closed and 
darkened after nightfall for fear of the 
“phantom sniper,” a creature who, in- 
visible for nearly two weeks, moved 
through the evening streets firing a silent 
pistol at whatever human targets took 
his fancy in the house windows or under 
street-lights. A contractor was first to 
die. Then a doctor was slain in his office. 
A railroad detective was riddled in the 
freight yards. A bullet smashed past a 
girl at a drugstore counter. The ‘“phan- 
tom” also went shooting in Council Bluffs, 
Towa, across the Missouri River. His 
weapon made only a muffled chug in the 
night as his lead whizzed after pedestrians 
and into people’s homes. 

A gang of railroad workers captured the 
“phantom” in Omaha’s outskirts, walking 
the ties. He was a 45-year-old maniac 
named Frank Carter. He boasted about 
his marksmanship, displayed his .22 calibre 
automatic with silencer attachment. He 
had been paroled from the State prison 
after conviction for killing a neighbor’s 
cows. He still wanted to “Kill, Kill, Kill,” 
he said. Nebraska hanged him. 

Last week Omaha had something worse. 

An old expressman named Joseph Black- 
man was found murdered in sleep, his 
head hacked. A bloody hatchet lay near 
the house. 

Waldo Resso, a milkman, found his 
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21-year-old wife and her 18-year-old sis- 
ter stripped, hacked, dead. The Resso’s 
three children were untouched. 

A Mrs. Harold Stribling woke up in 
the night. The light was on. A young 
Negro was in the room, clutching a 
hatchet. Mrs. Stribling’s husband, a 
powerful man, lay dying in the bed, his 
head mangled. The Negro chopped at 
Mrs. Stribling, gashed her over the eye. 
She begged for mercy. “Well, then, go and 
wash your face,” he said. He went with 
her, washed his hands. He asked to see 
her baby and stood over its crib for 
several minutes. Like a mother partridge 
playing broken-wing, she begged him to 
leave the house with her. He took her 
to the swamps on the edge of town... . 
She got to a hospital, half-crazed. 

Omaha’s police were mustered out for 
night duty, 500 strong. They patrolled 
the streets in squads. Twenty dusky sus- 
pects were taken into custody, but none 
had a hatchet. Mrs. Stribling thought she 
recognized her attacker in Jake Bird, a 
24-year-old ex-convict, though Bird was 
black and Mrs. Stribling had described the 
hatcheteer as copper-colored. Bird was 
hustled to the State penitentiary cor safe- 
keeping. 

Most deeply concerned about catching 
Omaha’s hatchet-man was Omaha’s new 
police-chief, John J. (“Gentleman Jack”’) 
Pszanowski. Chief Pszanowski, a Polish 
miner’s son who began walking a beat 
in Omaha 20 years ago and reached his 
present eminence last July, is something 
new in police chiefs. He does not believe 
in violence. He is supposed to have used 
his night stick only twice in his career. 
Says he: “The day of the bully is done. 
The day of the treat-’em-rough policeman 
is over. We must so conduct ourselves, 
in our relations with the public, that we 
shall be regarded as public servants who 
know the rules of courtesy as well as the 
means of capturing a criminal.” The 
“third degree” (arm-twisting, dazzling 
with a light, beating with a hose) is not 
used to extort confessions in Omaha. 


oe 
In Canton 


When underworldlings and a Canton 
policeman slew Don R. Mellett, crusad- 
ing editor of the Canton, Ohio, Daily News 
(T1meE, July 26, 1926, et seq.), Police 
Chief Seranus Lengel was tried for cor- 
ruption, sentenced to prison. He got a 
new trial, an acquittal. Last week he was 
reinstated as Canton’s police chief. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Dozens of Governors 


It was the open season for Governors 
in the South last week. Twenty of them 
gathered at New Orleans to confer. The 
most eminent Governor of all, New York’s 
Smith, was not far from New Orleans, golf- 
ing and fishing at Biloxi, Miss. But he did 
not “take in” the conference. Maryland’s 
Ritchie was over in Florida, but he, too, 
kept his vacation inviolate. Other notable 
absentees from the New Orleans meeting 
were Mississippi’s Bilbo, who telegraphed 
that he was too busy even to fly down 
from Jackson for a day; and Massa- 
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. does not arm-twist, dazzle or beat 
with hose. 
(See p. 12) 


chusetts’ Fuller, who, in the course of wind- 
ing up his administration, punctuated the 
week by saying: “The greatest danger 
that confronts us... is the result of 
avarice on the part of our ‘best people’.” 

“Hoover Plan.” Happiest and most 
eager of the Governors was Maine’s 
Brewster. He carried and soon delivered an 
authorized message from the President- 
Elect himself, a message outlining a plan 
(see col. 3) to help carry out the Hoover 
dream of “abolishing poverty.” It being 
impossible for the Governors’ conference 
to enforce resolutions or fix programs, the 
Hoover plan was received with applause 
only, not acted upon. 

Speculation in securities and agricul- 
tural products was causing several Gov- 
ernors deep concern. Alabama’s Graves 
observed that speculative loans “right 
now” exceeded what had been loaned to 
planters to produce the next cotton crop. 
He viewed with alarm the Federal Reserve 
effort to discourage market gambling by 
jacking up interest rates because the ef- 
fect of this policy is to make borrowing 
injuriously expensive for “legitimate busi- 
ness.” “There is nothing wrong with Amer- 
ica except the evils of mad gambling in 
stocks and cotton,” announced Governor 
Graves. Iowa’s Hamill and Nebraska’s 
McMullen (chairman of the conference) 
agreed. 

Taxation. The Governors compared 
their states’ pocketbooks and methods of 
filling them. Louisiana’s Long instructed 
his guests as to the virtues and efficacy of 
the severance tax—a sort of subterranean 
tax imposed to compensate for the removal 
of a state’s irreplaceable natural resources 
(oil, illuminating gas, etc. etc.). 

Minnesota’s Christianson arose to com- 
plain about the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
ruling that national banks are federal 
agencies and therefore exempt from cer- 
tain state taxes. His point was that na- 
tional banks are operated for the benefit of 
stockholders and should therefore be taxed 
the same as state banks, 


LABOR 


Job Reserve 


.. . How the hell can we work 

When there’s no work to do? 

Hallelujah, I’m a bum. 

Hallelujah, bum again. 

Hallelujah, give us a handout. 

Revive us again!—U. S. Workers’ Song. 

The Federal Reserve banking system 
stabilizes the U. S. money market. Might 
not some form of “reserve” be set up to 
stabilize the U. S. labor market—a na- 
tional job reserve? 

Dr. William Trufant Foster, Boston 
pedagog-economist, director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, and 
Waddell Catchings, Manhattan manufac- 
turer-financier (shoes, collars, cans, rub- 
ber, motors, fruit, cereals, dairy produce, 
drugs, magazines, cinema), collaborated 
lately on a book* in which they sug- 
gested that all U. S. markets would be 
steadied if the governmental agencies of 
the U. S.—federal, state, municipal— 
would map out and authorize large pro- 
grams of public work which will be needed 
eventually though not immediately. Let 
these programs then be held in abeyance, 
said the collaborators, until such time as 
labor and fiscal indices show or predict 
a slump, local or national. Then let the 
contracts, hire the men, buy the materials, 
do the public work, convert the slump into 
a boom. 

President-Elect Hoover knows all about 
Collaborators Foster & Catchings. They 
are the kind of citizens with whom he likes 
to think and work. Their “road to plenty” 
has much the same idealistic ring as his 
own “abolishing poverty.” Their job re- 
serve plan served as an exegesis of his 
own campaign promise of a large con- 
tinuous public works program. So he 
authorized Governor Brewster of Maine 
to explain the job reserve at the Gover- 
nor’s conference in New Orleans last week 
(see col. 1) and to announce it as an out- 
line of the Hoover plan for protecting 
Coolidge prosperity. 

As outlined by Governor Brewster— 
with such joyous phrases as “in the twink- 


_ ling of an eye” and “like the house that 


Jack built”’—the job reserve is to consist 
of some three billion dollars worth of 
public construction projects on paper. 
Getting the projects off paper, translating 
them at judicious moments into sweat- 
producing, belly-filling, back-covering jobs 
for labor, and into cash-registering orders 
for business will depend upon the extent 
to which federal, state and municipal 
legislative bodies and officers can be per- 
suaded and helped to “co-operate” 
(Hoover’s favorite word). Also, patience 
and discretion will be required in large 
quantities to discriminate between public 
works needed now, public works needed 
tomorrow, and public works which will 
never be needed at all. The last category 
—joy of the pork barrel experts, sorrow of 
the tax-payer—is what will be watched 
out against by hard-headed businessmen 
who may suspect the job reserve idea of 
being “utopian.” 


*THE Roap To PLENty—Houghton, Mifflin 
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A Cunard Introduc- 
tion to the Tropics... 
The Franconia West 
Indies Cruise... 


A giant Cunarder takes 
the Caribbean as a sort 
of cocktail... Before 
she sails on her magnifi- 
cent World Cruise, the 
Franconia intends to see 
the Old Year die in 
moon-kissed carnival in 
Havana... She will 
visit Port-au-Prince .. . 
Kingston ... Colon... 
Nassau ... Every day on 
board will be a sun- 
drenched interlude be- 
tween one fascinating 
port and the next... 
Her sports space is the 
best afloat . . . her state- 
rooms a miracle of com- 
fort ... and her Cruise 
service the pride of the 
Cunard fleet. 





Two 16 day cruises... 
$200 up 

Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingeton, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
S. S. FRANCONIA— | 

From New York. . . Dec. 20, 1928 
Ss. S. SCYTHIA— 

From New York . . . Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... 
$300 up 
Visiting Naseau, Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From New York... 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 
Every Saturday to Havana by 
the Transatlantic Liner 
Caronia ... Every luxury of 
a great Cunarder. - - From 
N. Y.... Jan. 5 to March 16, 
1929. 





For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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_In New Orleans 


To New Orleans last week went the 
delegates of U. S. trade unionism to attend 
the 48th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Justly they felt 
important, for they represented more than 
3,000,000 of the citizenry. The convention 
opened with overtones of optimism. Labor 
had heard about President-Elect Hoover’s 
scheme to prevent unemployment, as out- 
lined by Maine’s Brewster at the New 
Orleans conference of Governors (see 
p. 13). Of this scheme William Green. 
President of the A. F. of L., had said: “It 
is the first definite movement to system- 
atize wages & employment... the 
first important announcement on wages 
made for a decade.” 


President Green was also jubilant at | 


the progress made with labor’s policy of 


the five-day, 40-hour week. Said he: “A | 
total of 165,029 members of organized | 


labor have won this new advance.” 
Secretary of Labor James John 
Davis reminisced of iron-puddling, mule 
driving. The color of his speech was ro- 
seate: “The long work day and the long 
work week is as dead as a dodo... . 
Prosperity is not the product of the 
classes; it is the product of the masses 
. labor-saving machines are rapidly be- 
coming leisure-producing machines.” 
Resolutions, many in number, varied 
in purport, were sent to committees, in- 


| cluding: 


Several proposals to extend the immi- 
gration quota to the entire Western hemi- 
sphere, especially Canada, Mexico, the 
Philippines. 

A proposal to exclude Filipinos alto- 
gether. 

A proposal to eliminate private profit in 
the production of munitions & warships. 


But by far the most striking gesture of 
labor was made outside the A. F. of L. 
convention. Also in New Orleans met 
delegates of newly-formed Labor Asso- 
ciation, the American Wage-Earners pro- 
tective conference representing 17 inter- 
national unions with 250,000 members. 
The venerable bugaboo of tariff was their 
concern. They contended that present 
tariff rates were flooding the country with 


| imported merchandise, that thousands of 


U. S. laborers were therefore out of work. 
This claim naturally hinged on statistics. 
There was a fat volume of them, gathered 
quietly in Manhattan during the past six 
months. Figures showing the increase of 
imported wares between 1920 and 1927 
were copious and astonishing. Glass prod- 
ucts had mounted from $14,000,000 to 
$30,000,000; clay products from $15,000.,- 
000 to $23,000,000; boots and shoes from 
$700,000 to $5,000,000. Photo-Engravers, 
Tobaccomen, Hatters, Metal workers. 


others studied similarly distressing data. 
Finally they issued a manifesto of prin- 
ciples and purposes. Among them: Labor 









demands representation on the Tariff 

Commission. The Commission should con- 

sist of experienced industrialists. Duties 

should be levied according to U. S. rather 

than foreign values. Immediate tariff re- 

vision is necessary. The President-Elect 
| Shall be requested to convene a special 
| session of Congress for this purpose. 


Bookbinders, Lithographers and many | 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


on the 





HOMERIC 


Just as the camel is the super- 
travel-vogue of the desert, so is 
the Homeric—‘The Ship of 
Splendor”—the cruise-ship to 
the Mediterranean . . . she is the 
largest steamer on this route and 
presents an itinerary that includes 
every place of proven interest 
from metropolis to mosque. . . 
her appointments and creature 
comforts, her interesting enter- 
tainments aboard and ashore, 
her opportunities for relaxation 
. rightly 


stand unsurpassed, oe 
her cruise is called the 


CRUISE 
SUPREME 


She sails from New York Jan- 
uary 26th next . 14,000 
miles . . . 67 days . . . at the 
most seasonable time of the year 
. . . Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar 
... Algiers, Tunis ... Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople . .. 
The Holy Land... Egypt eee 
The Nile... Palermo... Naples 
... The French Riviera... 
Gibraltar . . . returning via 
Southampton ne oe Stop-over 
privileges in Europe . . . 


ee 


Let us send you the full particulars 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


George V 


The King is dead! 

Throughout the week all England grew 
more and more tense and sad with the 
premonition of this thought. As though 
some primeval giant or very god lay dy- 
ing, even Nature grew disturbed, then 
violent. Great storms lashed the continent 
of Europe from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic. Gales and floods brought death to 
149 men and women, most of whom went 
down on foundered merchant ships or 
perished in the many flooded areas of the 
Rhineland, Holland, Belgium, Ireland, 
Wales and England. Seldom has Death 
come more awesomely. The storm was 
worthy: even of George V, King and 
Emperor, defender of the faith, who lay 
all week in his great bed at Buckingham 
Palace, silently and bravely fighting the 
bacilli of influenza and pleurisy. 

Impressive and memorable was the 
tribute paid by His Majesty’s devoted 
subjects. They came in_ spontaneous 
crowds to stand, day after day and far 
into each night, outside the tall iron fence 
of Buckingham Palace. Most of the time 
a chill and dreary drizzle fell, alike upon 
the silent crowd and on the many twin- 
kling limousines which hurried, one after 
another, up to the palace door. From 
these descended such personages as Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria Eugenie of Spain, 
Field Marshall Viscount Allenby, Her 
Grace the Duchess of Argyle, the Earl 
and Countess of Athlone,* Right Honor- 
able Cabinet Ministers, and their excel- 
lencies, the ambassadors and ministers 
accredited to the Court St. James’s. 
Never did Fate mock at a more distin- 
guished company in their impotency to 
stay with sympathy the progress of 
disease. 

Where were the King’s sons? The 
youngest, Prince John, died in 1919 at the 
age of 14. The youngest who still lives, 
Prince George, a lieutenant on H. M. S. 
Durban, was reported from Bermuda to 
have received orders to dash for London, 
transferring in mid-ocean from the frail 
destroyer Durban to a swift and sturdier 
liner. Only the Duke of York, second son 
of His Majesty, was at the Royal bedside. 
The Duke of Gloucester and Edward of 
Wales—imminent King and Emperor— 
were on their “good will tour’ (Time, 
Sept. 17) of British Africa. Probably be- 
cause of the vast distance between them 
and London (7,000 miles by boat and 
train), they were not recalled even when 
His Majesty’s temperature began to rise. 

Several times each day the struggle be- 
tween Death and Life was_bulletined. 
Perhaps the world will not soon see again 
two doctors of such courtly and Victorian 
distinction as those who signed each bul- 
letin thus: 

Dawson of Penn 
Physician in Ordinary 
Stanley Hewett 
Surgeon Apothecary 
All England knew that Queen Victoria 


*He is Queen Mary’s brother and Governor 
General of the Union of South Africa. 
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LEE OF FAREHAM 
Benevolent newsvendors bellowed. 


(See col. 3) 

lived to the age of 80 in Sir Stanley 
Hewett’s care. The great Queen’s Grand- 
son, George V, was but 63 last week. His 
death, thought Britons, would be a sad 
commentary on the wages of virtue and an 
upright life. Those Royal libertines, 
George I, George II and George IV, all 
died at the age of 67. That Royal part- 
time madman, George III (reigned 1760- 
1820; mad 1788-89 and 1811-20) lived 
to the prodigious age of 81—a year longer 
than Victoria herself. Surely the great 
Queen would have approved the language 
in which last week, the Victorian physi- 
cians of George V bulletined the approach 
to crisis thus: There is a slight extension 
of the mischief in the lung. 

Inevitably the life of George V was 
poignantly recalled by his subjects in the 
sad waiting hours. He was a second son, 
a “sailor Prince,” and only the death of 
his elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
placed him in succession to the throne. 
While stationed at Malta, as a young mid- 
shipman, he was on terms of blameless 
intimacy with Mary Seymour, daughter 
of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour. 
And, years afterwards, in 1910, it was 
libelously published that he had morga- 
natically married her, prior to the death of 
the Duke of Clarence. In 1911 the King, 
with great courage, and against the advice 
of his councillors, downed this libel, once 
and for all, with a solemn public affirma- 
tion that he had never been married to 
anyone except Queen Mary. 

The decisive acts of His Majesty as 
King and Emperor have naturally been 
enshrouded by the nonentity which a con- 
stitutional monarch must assume. None- 
theless it is positively known that Lord 
Kitchener and other British commanders 
during the War several times modified 
their plans in accordance with the advice 
of George V. Before the War at least one 
paramount decision was taken by the 
crowned head alone. The situation was 
that the House of Lords persisted in veto- 


ing bills designed to reduce its power 
which were repeatedly passed by the Com- 
mons. The only way to break the Lords’ 
veto was for the King to appoint (or 
threaten to appoint) sufficient new Peers 
pledged to pass the bill to outnumber the 
Lords who were opposed. The Commons 
were legally impotent to force George V 
to take this step. A rash King, or a stub- 
born or a mad, might have stood against 
his Commons, and blocked progressive 
legislation for years. Wise King-Emperor 
George V decided to break the deadlock, 
did it by threatening the Lords, and has 
ever since risen steadily in the affection of 
his people. 

That all parties except the minute Com- 
munist group have supported George V 
with increasing loyalty and devotion since 
the beginning of his reign in 1910 was 
never more evident than during the appal- 
ling British General Strike. Then if ever, 
British labor would have raised the cry: 
“Down with the Throne.” 

Instead, as the sword of death hung 
like that of Damocles, last week, all Eng- 
lishmen faced the future with the same 
confident thought: “Long live our King.” 


pace 
Two Powers: Two Men 


Some sort of greeting, some sort of ban- 
quet, had to be tendered by Britons, last 
week, to Ambassador Alanson Bigelow 
Houghton who had just returned from 
New York to his post in London. 

Undeniably the situation was awkward. 
Nearly every British newspaper and re- 
view had said, last month, what a shame 
it was that Mr. Houghton had resigned as 
Ambassador (Time, Oct. 8) and sailed for 
New York, to stand for one of the Sena- 
torial seats from that state as a Republi- 
can. When the Republican candidate was 
elected President of the U. S., casual 
Britons supposed that Mr. Houghton must 
have been elected too, and that they had 
seen the diplomatic last of him. But in- 
stead he was defeated, and so he was 
back in London last week as Ambassador— 
and so a banquet really had to be arranged. 





_ By some Briton’s happy thought the ban- 


quet was tendered to Alanson Bigelow 
Houghton by the London Newsvendors 
Benevolent Association. 

Anxious to put their distinguished guest 
at ease, the newsvendors invited to sit be- 
side him jovial Viscount Lee of Fareham, 
who is just now ferreting into corruption 
at Scotland Yard as Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Police Powers and Pro- 
cedure. The prominence of the chair- 
man’s police activities probably disarmed 
any suspicion on Ambassador Houghton’s 
part that Viscount Lee, who used to be 
First Lord of the Admiralty, would try to 
draw him out on the delicate subject of 
Anglo-U. S. naval rivalry. Lord Lee did 
just that. Worse, he raised a preliminary 
laugh at the Guest of Honor’s expense. 
Turning to big, tortoise-spectacled Mr 
Houghton and then to the newsvendors, 
Lord Lee cheerily remarked: 

“T trust the American Ambassador is 
bearing a sprig of olive branch in his 
mouth, and has come back to us in the 
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guise of a dove rather than that of an 
eagle.” 

Seemingly the newsvendors thought this 
pleasantry excruciating. When decorum 
was at last restored, Lord Lee said, in 
dead earnest: “It would be foolish to pre- 
tend that at this moment all is as well as 
it should be or as it has been between 
England and America. But as one who has 
been in charge of the British Admiralty’s 
policy and a member of the Cabinet, it 
seems to me that there is much that is 
unreal, even absurd, in this naval contro- 
versy. 

“What's the use of quibbling about the 
relative strength of the two fleets when, 
in any future contingency, the American 
and British fleets will almost certainly be 
found alongside each other? It is very sig- 
nificant that President Coolidge is holding 
the door open for British suggestions re- 
garding naval disarmament. 

“The best method of arriving at agree- 
ment as to the relative strength of our 
navies would be, I think, to delegate the 
matter to a commission of two, one Ameri- 
can and one Englishman. Naval experts 
should not be permitted to embarrass the 
deliberations of these two statesmen... . 
I feel that Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hoover 
or the Earl of Balfour and Mr. Hughes 
would agree where no conference of 
admirals or experts could.” 

Hearty newsvendor cheers burst forth 
as Lord Lee resumed his seat. Then as 
Mr. Houghton rose the assemblage stilled, 
mouse quiet. Perhaps words of moment 
to the Peace of the World were about to 
fall. Ponderously the American Ambassa- 
dor drew a folded sheaf of papers from 
his breast pocket, smoothed them, cleared 
his throat, adjusted his tortoise-shells and 
began to read: . seize with pleasure 
this occasion to express my profound re- 
spect for the British press . . . admirable 
tone, balance and sense . . . the American 
press partially superseded by the use of 
radio during our national campaign .. . 
auspicious occasion . . . heartfelt thanks. 

” 


Clearing his throat, taking a sip of water, 
and folding up his prepared speech, Alan- 
son Bigelow Houghton sat down without 
mentioning the issue raised by Lord Lee 
of Fareham. But Manhattan dailies, and 
many another throughout the U. S., carried 
editorials approving Lord Lee’s suggestion 
for a two-Power two-man conference. 


FRANCE 
Two Lindberghs 


Smart Parisian children are accustomed 
to behold at the Chatelet Theatre entranc- 
ing “fairy spectacles” called féeriques. 
Last week, however, this famed theatre- 
for-tiny-tots was taken over by Actor- 
Manager Sacha Guitry, who is usually to 
be found co-starring with his wife, Mlle. 
Yvonne Printemps, in Paris’ latest and 
most urbanely naughty hit. To the 
Chatelet tripped and strode, last week, 
Tout Paris to applaud what one critic 
called “the boyish dignity and so entranc- 
ing innocence de notre cher Lindbergh!’ 


Generously the great Actor-Manager 
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YVONNE & SACHA 
Their Lindbergh is a Cupid. 


Sacha Guitry provided for his choosey 
feminine patrons two Lindberghs—V oila! 
Also he entitled his piece Charles Lind- 
bergh—A Heroic Melodrama. Finally, with 
the cunning of a master dramatist. he sup- 
plied love interest—without offending that 
large section of French womanhood to 
whom Le Colonel is attractive chiefly as 
a symbol of masculine chastity. 

Act One reveals Colonel Lindbergh 
hearkening sympathetically to a beauteous 
young U. S. girl who passionately loves— 
a Frenchman. Unfortunately her U. S. 
father thinks that all Frenchmen are 
“lousy, dirty frogs’ (Hisses from Audi- 
ence). 

With boyish dignity and innocence Le 
Colonel decides to span the Atlantic, unit- 
ing citizens of France and the U. S. by a 
common bond of heroism, and thus power- 
fully inducing the U. S. father to let his 
daughter marry the Frenchman. 

Two highly melodramatic scenes show 
the take-off of Lindbergh from Roosevelt 
Field and his landing at Le Bourget. In 
both the technical staff of the Chatelet 
Theatre, famed specialists in scenic effects, 
nobly acquit themselves. 

Thus far the audience sees only Lind- 
bergh Number One, played by M. Armand 
Chatraine, a youth who was thought by 
all his friends to resemble the Colonel at 
the time of Lindbergh’s actual landing in 
France (Time, May 30, 1927). 

The smash-finish of the play brings on 
Lindbergh Number Two, played by M. 
Pierre Tristan, who never realized that he 
resembled the Colonel until a Paris mob 
recently descended upon him (Time, Oct. 
1) and bore him shoulder high, under the 


impression that the real Lindbergh had 
slipped back to Paris. 

Naturally this mob scene, including the 
original mobee, was shrewdly introduced 
by Playwright Guitry as his final, terrific 
curtain scene. 

The other Parisian theatrical event of 
the week was the appearance of M. Nikita 
Balieff's famed Russian Bat Theatre, the 
Chauve-Souris in French for the first time. 
Heretofore, the troupe has played ex- 
clusively in Russian, with M. Balieff in- 
troducing each act in excruciating pidgin- 
English, French, German, or Italian. 





< 


“Ah, Lucky Gaston!” 

Sly citizens of Paris have chuckled for 
years, if not centuries, at the classic story 
of three Frenchmen which concludes, “Ah, 
lucky Gaston!” 

Last week however smart Paris applied 
the stock expression, “Lucky Gaston!” in 
an entirely new and decorous sense to the 
President of the Republic, M. Gaston 
Doumergue. 

Reason: Parliament had just tripled 
“Lucky Gaston’s” salary, raising the Presi- 
dent of France from 600,000 francs to 
1.800,000 francs per year ($70,200). In 
addition the Presidential allowances for 
“household expenses” and “travel” were 
raised to $27,300 and $35,000. But M. 
le President must pay an income tax of 





$31,200. Thus his net stipend from the 


state is $101,400 per year. 
o— 


Salesman of Death 


In Paris many a child has been fright- 
ened to silence, many a joke of macabre 
humor has been evoked by the name 
“Monsieur de Paris,” Government execu- 
tioner. Everyone knows that this is not 
his real name, that whoever happens to 
be the official French executioner always 
skulks behind the name Monsieur de Paris. 
Last week Paris learned the real name of 
“the present ‘M. de Paris.’” He is M 
Anatole Deibler. 

In all France there is only one current 
guillotine knife, although there are many 
scaffolds. Therefore M. de Paris has to 
iravel, sometimes to Marseilles to de- 
capitate a taker of virginities, sometimes 
to Rouen to speed a parting fratricide. He 
is a traveling salesman of Death. His sal- 
ary until last week was a paltry $455. 

M. de Paris long since wanted a raise. 
Timidly but often he has essayed the sub- 
ject to his superior, Minister of Justice 
Louis Barthou. But year followed year 
and M. de Paris was never raised. Re- 
cently Mme. de Paris, desperate and con- 
fident in the potency of a woman’s nag- 
ging, approached the Minister of Justice, 
spoke volubly anent the high cost of Life, 
the low wage of Death. Last week, her 
confidence was vindicated. Her husband's 
salary was raised to a still paltry $720. 

M. de Paris’ name, however, became 
known. Bourgeois neighbors were scan- 
dalized to discover that quiet M. Anatole 
Deibler was also the phantasmagoric 
M. de Paris, that he made his living by 
odious matutinal decapitations. 
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GERMANY 


Again Stresemann 


With heartfelt sympathy and hearty gut- 
tural cheers the Reichstag welcomed back 
from a seven-months’ illness, last week, 
the nation’s acknowledged leader, Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, “The German Lloyd 
George.” 

As he slowly mounted the rostrum and 
then stood mopping his bald head, amid 
the rattle of handclaps and the roar of 
“Hoch! Hoch! HOCH!” Dr. Stresemann 
seemed paler than usual but otherwise 
utterly “the typical German,” plump, cor- 
rect and full of earnest energy. He, the 
smart son of a rich brewer, is the great 
Foreign Minister who has held office while 
eight German cabinets have fallen, and his 
ailing kidneys are those which have been 
of vital interest to all Europe for half a 
year. 

Last week, on the occasion of Dr. 
Stresemann’s resumption of active com- 
mand at the Foreign Office, he was ex- 
pected to make a general declaration of 
policy, and did so, keynoting on: 

I. Limitation of Armaments. 

II. Revision of Reparations. 

III. Evacuation of the Rhineland. 

When his short, 30-minute speech was 
over, Gustav Stresemann had unquestion- 
ably voiced the consensus of German 
opinion on these three vital topics. He 
soon received a vote of confidence 219 to 
98. His speech was no less definitive and 
important than the Armistice Day Address 
in which President Calvin Coolidge spoke 
for the U. S. (Time, Nov. 26) upon two 
of the very topics keynoted by Dr. Strese- 
mann—Limitation of Armaments and In- 
ter-Allied Debts.* 

Limitation. Closely paralleling Presi- 
dent Coolidge, the German Foreign Min- 
ister flayed Britain and France for con- 
cluding their now happily defunct Naval 
& Military Pact (True, Nov. 5 e¢ ante). 
“If the two Powers had made such a pact 
really binding,” he declared, “they would 
have violated the Locarno Treaty” (Time, 
Oct. 26, 1925) whereby Great Britain 
pledged aid to Germany no less than 
France to preserve the peace of Europe. 

Again paraphrasing President Coolidge, 
though in more vigorous language, Dr. 
Stresemann added: “It is cheap to sneer 
at the Kellogg Pact renouncing war. The 
Kellogg pact is what the governments and 
peoples themselves will make of it. I do 
not doubt that history will see in it an 
important advance toward better inter- 
national relations.” 

Finally the traditional desire of Repub- 
lican Germany for general Limitation of 
Armaments was voiced by Dr. Strese- 
mann, who said with a wry smile: “That 
is not only my policy, but must be the 
policy of every German Government. It 
is the only possible policy for a nation 
which the Powers have disarmed.” 

Reparations. The principle on which 
the U. S. has made debt settlements with 
France and Italy—‘capacity to pay” 








*An inseparable part of the general Repara- 
tions Question. 


was urged by smart Gustav Stresemann 
as the principle which must guide the 
new Reparations Revision Commission 
(Trm_, Oct. 29). 

Said he: “One will be able to speak of 
a real solution of the Reparations problem 
only if it does not exceed Germany’s eco- 
nomic capacity—in other words, if it en- 
ables us to fulfil our obligations by our 
own power and without endangering the 
standard of life of our people.” 

Evacuation. “We will not consent to 
pay a single mark in the way of additional 
Reparations, in order to secure evacuation 
of the Rhineland by Allied troops,” de- 
clared Dr. Stresemann, thus flatly contra- 
dicting the French thesis that, under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Allied troops have 
the right to remain in the Rhineland until 
1935, and that if Germany wants them out 
before then she must pay heavily. 

On this sore point, closest to the hearts 
of all Germans, Gustav Stresemann rose 
to his climax: 

“Tt was a poor aid to the renunciation 
of the war spirit . . . when last Armistice 
Day was celebrated on German soil by 
foreign troops who paraded in a manner 
intended to remind the German people 
that they were vanquished in the World 
Wat... 2 

“Germany stands unshaken on her claim 
to a speedy evacuation of the entire occu- 
pied territory, and her claim is dependent 
neither on the solution of other problems 
nor on any other conditions. 

“Not only Germany, but the most re- 
mote circles abroad feel the continual 
presence of foreign troops on German soil 
is in crass conflict with the development of 
international concord.” 


RUMANIA 


Sweeping Reforms 

The new peasant-born Prime Minister 
of Rumania, Dr. Juliu Maniu, who has 
just ousted onetime Dictator Vintila 
Bratiano (Time, Nov. 19), took character- 
istic action, last week, as follows: 
@ Dismissed every one of the notorious 
12,000 Secret Police, who won so many 
elections for the House of Bratiano by 
terroristic methods. 
@ Dismissed to their homes all youths who 
had come up for compulsory military 
training in 1926. 
@ Ended the “state of siege” and “martial 
law” which has been maintained since the 
War in a ring of Rumanian territory 35 
miles wide encircling the country just in- 
side the frontier. But, prudent, the Peas- 
ant Prime Minister established a new 1o- 
mile wide zone of ‘“‘martial law” along the 
R.usso-Rumanian frontier, since most Ru- 
manians fear attack by the Bolshevist 
“Red Army.” 
@ Addressed correspondents thus: “Today 
is a festival of liberty. The most impor- 
tant factor in liberty is the freedom of the 
press. Henceforth you are free to carry 
on your profession and I promise to keep 
you accurately informed.” 

Notorious, of course, was the always 
stifling and often stupid Bratiano censor- 
ship of the Rumanian press. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Seal, Mustache, Brazilian 


Wily thieves tiptoed into the U. S. con- 
sulate at Zagreb one night last week. They 
wanted the consular seal. With it they 
could forge visas, and thus wangle Jugo- 
slav emigrants into the U. S. 

They found letters, typewritten reports, 
money. They could not find the seal. Tak- 
ing nothing, the thieves, unapprehended, 
tiptoed out of the office. Many a U.S. 
consul sleeps with seal under pillow. 

To Belgrade last week returned King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia and spouse Queen 
Marie. Their eldest son, Crown Prince 
Peter, 5, was at the station, in care of 
Prime Minister Monsignor Koroshetz, and 
giggled gleefully, perhaps at King Alex- 
ander who has just shaved off his royal 
mustache. 

To Belgrade also came Senor Alfonso, 
staff-member of the Brazilian Foreign 


Office. 
MEXICO 
Judges into Cell 


Three judges of the Mexican Supreme 
Court went to jail last week. In the jail, 
at Mexico City, they crowded into a large 
cell with Assassin José de Leon Toral, 
self-confessed slayer of President-Elect 
Alvaro Obregon (Time, July 30). 

For two hours Assassin Toral and his 
lawyers explained to the Supreme Court 
Judges why they should set aside the ver- 
dict of Death pronounced upon Toral by 
a lower court (Time, Nov. 19). 

The appeal was heard in a cell to give 
Assassin Toral every protection from a 
howling mob outside the jail which wanted 
to lynch him. At the expiration of the hear- 
ing, the three Supreme Court Judges ma- 
jestically departed giving no indication of 
whether or not they would permit Toral’s 
case to be retried. 

The discovery and capture by police 
last week, of one Manuel Trejo y Morales, 
who gave Toral the pistol wherewith he 
slew Obregon, was widely rumored to open 


‘ up a possibility that the Assassin will be 


retried in an effort to show that he and 
Trejo were the instruments of a general 
Roman Catholic plot against the life of 
General Obregon. 


HUNGARY 


Count Contre Count 


Bewildered patriots wondered whom to 
believe, last week, when Hungary’s two 
foremost Counts and statesmen made pub- 
lic and opposite answers to a vital ques- 
tion: “Is or is not the Archduke Otto of 
Habsburg now King of Hungary, since he 
has come of age?” (Time, Nov. 26.) 

“Otto is King!” proclaimed Count Al- 
bert Apponyi, venerable and honored rep- 
resentative of Hungary before the League 
of Nations. As President of the Legitimist 
Party the Count issued this further state- 
ment : 

“By immemorial right of the Habsburg 
Dynasty the eldest living male descendant 
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of our late King Karl became King of 
Hungary when he [Archduke Otto] 
achieved the age of majority [16].” 

Exactly the opposite view was taken by 
Count Stephen Bethlen, dictator and 
Prime Minister of Hungary, who has re- 
peatedly accredited Count Apponyi to the 
League. 

Sternly warning the Legitimists to cease 
their activities, Count Bethlen declared: 
“Let me say, once for all, that no plans for 
the election of a king have been made. If 
and when they are made they will be 
placed before the country in a _ proper 
manner. 

“Although every citizen is free to hold 
his own views as to the identity of the 
future King, my Government will take 
legal steps under the Constitution to pun- 
ish those responsible for agitation, if the 
movement in behalf of Otto or any other 
candidate continues. 

“T am very reluctant to create martyrs. 
But I shall do it if this evil propaganda 
persists. It engenders international sus- 
picion of Hungary.” 

Since Count Bethlen himself recently 

intimated that a royal election might be 
expected soon, his remarks of last week 
probably meant that the Allied Powers 
have quietly but firmly informed the Prime 
Minister that he must deflate his original 
trial balloon. On Nov. to, 1921 the Hun- 
garian Government was obliged to assure 
the Allied Conference of Ambassadors in 
Paris that no Habsburg would be placed on 
the Hungarian Throne. The nation, now 
a “Kingless Kingdom,” is technically free 
to elect anyone not a Habsburg to be 
King. 
_ Count Apponyi and the “Divine Right” 
Legitimists, who hold that no election is 
necessary, charge that Count Bethlen is 
only biding his dictatorial time, waiting 
for a chance to have himself elected King. 
Meanwhile the Archduke Otto continues 
to rusticate in Spain. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
On the Map 


The first of three maps visualizing 
the progress of President-Elect Herbert 
Hoover around South America appears 
this week in Time. The Hoover Odyssey 
is chronicled in National Affairs. Lands 
mapped on the South American continent 
pass in brief review below: 

Colombia. Of all the nations of South 
America only Colombia faces on two 
oceans. Strangely enough this does not 
mean that it would be easy for President- 
Elect Hoover to visit President Miguel 
Abadia Mendez of Colombia from the 
Pacific side. Short of flying it would be 
nearly impossible. For a chain of mighty 
mountains cuts off Bogota (see Map) from 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Colombian 
Capital is itself more than a mile and a 
half high (8,560 ft.). Even from the At- 
lantic side it takes longer to reach Bogota, 
by express steamer up the great Magda- 
lena River, than to sail from America to 
France. 

Only recently have Colombia’s ada- 
mantine mountains been conquered—by 
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commercial air routes. Today the Scadta 
(“Colombian-German Air Transport Cor- 
poration”) headed by smart, efficient Herr 
P. P. Bauer, is probably the only unsub- 
sidized passenger and freight air service 
in the world which is showing a really 
handsome profit. All the great European 
air lines are state-subsidized and relatively 
cheap (Paris to Berlin—eight hours— 
$50). Colombians are glad to pay rela- 
tively dear ($200) to be flown from the 
Atlantic to Bogota in eight hours, when the 
boat trip ($80) takes from eight to six- 
teen days, according to the state of the 
river. Only by air could Mr. & Mrs. 
Hoover drop briefly in on President 
Mendez—and no U. S. President or Presi- 
dent-Elect since Theodore Roosevelt has 
made bold to enter an airplane (see p. 59). 

Colombia is prospering vastly, not only 
on account of major U. S. oil and fruit 
developments (see Map), but because the 
taste of Americans is rapidly turning from 
strong coffee to mild—the kind grown in 
Colombia, whereas stronger brands come 
from Brazil. The popularity of platinum 
and the present Parisian rage for emeralds 
are also potent prosperity factors, for 
Colombia is the largest producer of the 
white metal and the green stone. France is 
less than half as great as Colombia, in 
area; New York City is only slightly less 
in population. 

Ecuador. Day and night are always of 
approximately equal length in Ecuador, 
for it lies astride the equator. The ruling 
class is of pure Spanish blood, proud and 
enervated. In consequence almost half 
the territory which is legally Ecuadorian 
is actually within a “sphere of influence” 
impudently maintained by adjoining and 
militant Peru. Here again, as in Colombia, 
the factor of altitudes is vital and de- 
cisive. Gigantic parallel ranges of moun- 
tains, many over four miles high, cut off 
the nominally sovereign scions of Spain 
in Quito, the capital of Ecuador, from the 
vas’ hinterland tracts which Peru has 
quietly and simply taken. Quito perches at 
an altitude of two miles, has a Savoy 


Hotel, steep streets, abundant flowers, 
about one hour of rain almost every day 
in the year, and—wonder of wonders—a 
raii connection with the seaport Guaya- 
quil.* 

In scenic grandeur the perpetually 
snowcapped peaks of Ecuador easily 
eclipse the Swiss Alps—but only hardiest 
humans have ever glimpsed Ecuador’s 
grandest vastitudes. Historically the city 
and the civilization at Quito antedate 
Columbus and hark back to glorious Inca 
times. Politically the Republic of Ecuador 
has been unfortunate. President after 
President has seized office by violence. 
Eleven Constitutions have been adopted. 
Today President Isidro Ayora knows that 
he is at the beck of an aristocratic and 
military dictatorship, headed by the potent 
General Gobez. 


The principal export, nay the mainstay 
of Ecuador’s economic existence, is cacao 
(the seeds of which provide cocoa and 
chocolate), but lately this crop has de- 
clined, causing great economic distress. 
To speak plainly, Ecuador is the most in- 
significant and poorest of the South Ameri- 
can republics. She is supreme only in her 
production of the finest toguilla—the 
straw from which so-called Panama hats 
are woven. 

Peru. The first capital city founded by 
Europeans in any of the Americas was 
Lima (see Map). This was the “City of 
Kings,” the very mecca of Spain’s rash 
conquistadors, the “fairest gem on the 
shores of the Pacific,’ and the haughty 
citadel from which the Spanish Viceroy 
proclaimed his rule over “the entire Con- 
tinent of South America.” 

For half a millennium at least Peru has 
run the whole golden gamut of romance, 
always with deep, appropriate, surging 
undertones of blood. In the Department of 
La Libertad one may see, today, a vast di- 
lapidated circuit of walls enclosing an area 
of eleven square miles, the fabled and yet 
factual City of Chan-Chan. Here glowed 
the pre-historic splendor of the Chimu 
Empire, long, long before the great Im- 
perial civilization of the Incas rose, to be 
conquered in later turn by Renaissance 
Spain. After three centuries of Spanish 
rule—galleons, slaves and sweated. gold— 
romance in Peru was still at full tide. Only 
then came Simon Bolivar—hero of a con- 
tinent—to end the Spanish rule of South 
America where it began, in Lima. In con- 
sequence Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Hoover can 
visit no South American capital whatso- 
ever without finding, in some especially 
public place, a statue of BOLIVAR. 
Though born a Venezuelan his exploits in- 
cluded becoming President of Peru and 
having Bolivia named after him. 

Culturally .the haut monde of Lima is 
on a par with the similar aristocracy of 
Madrid, Rome and Paris. The other side 
of the medal must show the appalling 
backwardness and almost total illiteracy 
of the masses, a huge majority of which 
are Indians. Probably the great, feudal 
families of Peru are in no hurry to pump 


*A baby, done up in a parcel post packa 


and marked Perishable: Please Rush! arrived at 
Guayaquil, last week, by Colombian air mail 


from Bonaventura. 





An Opportunity 


for Export 


The Exposition of Barcelona, 
1929, is the American manu- 
facturer’s gateway to win, not 
only the rich fertile Spanish 
market (Spain is the third 
wealthiest of world powers), 
but also to attract and interest 
the buyers of the 23 other 
countries of the world, who 
are being urged to attend 
through a world-wide adver- 
tising campaign. 


All of the world that mat- 
ters .. . industrially . . . com- 
mercially . . . scientifically ... 
artistically ... . will see and ap- 
preciate the exhibits of Ameri- 
can commerce, industry, art, 
science, literature, invention, 
efficient methods of merchan- 
dising, advertising and trans- 
portation, at the International 
Exposition, Barcelona, Spain, 
19209. 

Here leading manufacturers 
from all parts of the world will 
display their products in mag- 
nificent palaces on the heights 
of famous Montjuich. 12,734,- 
810 square feet of space is cov- 
ered by the Exposition. $21,- 
372,000 is appropriated by the 
Government of Spain and the 
city of Barcelona—to apprise 
other nations of the tremen- 
dous industrial activity and 
economic progress of new mod- 
ern Spain—and Spain’s im- 
portance as a world gateway. 


Special low freight rates... 
arrangements for no tariff on 
materials for exhibit . . . exhi- 
bition space without charge 
for American manufacturers 
seeking the Spanish market. 
For full information and vital statistics 
on the existing market for your product 
in Spain and Europe, address—United 


States Delegate, Exhibition of Barcelona, 
Dept. 123, Steinway Hall, New York. 


International 
Exhibition 
Barcelona 


MAY—1929—DECEMBER 
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education or ideas into toilers who work 
so cheaply. Chief of the aristocratic oli- 
garchs is Augusto B. Leguia, who is now 
relishing his third term as President of 
Peru. Twenty years ago Senor Leguia 
was called “The Bantam Roosevelt of 
Peru.” Since “T. R.” is now dead and “// 
Duce” has risen, President Leguia is some- 
times called, “The Bantam Mussolini of 
Peru”—except by admirers who hail him 
as greater than either of his nickname- 
sakes. 

Certainly August B. Leguia is esteemed 
—and respected—by Wall Street. Citi- 
zens of the U. S. have felt safe in investing 
200 millions of dollars under his regime— 
not primarily in speculative, wild-cat, or 
oil properties, but in the solid industrial 
and agrarian expansion of Peru. Thus the 
nation has been assisted to become first 
among her South American sister republics 
in sugar production. Quinine and cocaine 
are old Peruvian exports; and cotton 
grown on Leguia-irrigated plantations is 
a new one. Vast coal deposits wait to be 
worked. Again mighty mountains are a 
barrier, but Peru possesses the highest 
standard-gauge railway in the world 
(nearly 17,000 ft. at one point), and other 
modern carriers are in project. Finally the 
great strides of Colombia in commercial 
air developments directly inspired Presi- 
dent Leguia to organize Peruvian air line 
which spans hitherto almost impassable 
mountains in one thirty-fifth of the time 
previously required. With the whirr and 
roar of giant motors Romance seems des- 
tined to return again to Peru. 


A=ARGENTINA 
Sphinx-President 


Two most distinguished Argentine jur- 
ists, Dr. Carlos Alberto Alcorta and Dr. 
Luis Podesta Costa, tried repeatedly and 
even frenziedly, last week, to obtain an 
audience with the new, silent and seclu- 
sive President of Argertina, Dr. Hipolito 
Irigoyen. 

The jurists were not presuming, bump- 
tious. They had every right and every 
reason to see Sphinx-President Irigoyen. 
The previous President of Argentina, Dr. 
Marcelo T. de Alvear, had appointed them 
Delegates to the Pan-American Conference 
on Arbitration and Conciliation which con- 
venes in Washington on Dec. 10, 1928. 
Before leaving for Washington—and time 
was getting short—the Delegates must re- 
ceive instructions from the Argentine 
Government as to what to do and say in 
Washington. 

They could obtain no instructions. .The 
President would not receive them. When 
they called repeatedly at the Foreign 
Office, the Minister was always in con- 
ference. Therefore, last week, Delegates 
Alcorta and Costa mailed their resigna- 
tions. Officially there was no explanation. 
Perhaps President-elect Hoover will ask 
President Irigoyen, “Why?” 

Argentina will not be officially repre- 
sented at the Conference in Washington. 
The new Argentine President and “boss 
politician” intimated recently (True, Oct. 
22) that he was vexed by reports that 
President Calvin Coolidge had made up 
his mind to raise the tariff on corn and 
flaxseed. Vexed anew, last week, was 
President Irigoyen when the Independent 
El Diario of Buenos Aires issued a pre- 
sumptuous statement that it expects the 
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government to refuse to sign the Kellogg 
Peace Pact on the grounds that Argen- 
tina is “‘a traditionally peaceful country.” 


B= BRAZIL 


Ford Rubber 


The Brazilian newspaper Folha da Noite 
launched last week a lurid attack against 
Henry Ford and his rubber plantation in 
the State of Para. Charged the Folha da 
Noite: “Mr. Ford does not give good 
wages. In Mr. Ford’s stores a milreis 
[$.12] is worth only 4oo reis [$.048].” 

In spite of the journal’s warning that 
the value of their wages would be more 
than halved, workmen appeared every day 
at Mr. Ford’s plantations, applied for and 
received jobs. 

The Ford plantations are on the Tapajoz 
River, tributary of the Amazon. By a con- 
tract made last year with the State of 
Para and the Brazilian Government, Mr. 
Ford promised to plant 3,000 acres of rub- 
ber trees within four years. In return his 
rubber will be exempt from export taxes 
for twelve years, and he may import free 
of duty all materials necessary to the de- 
velopment of his plantation. 

Pending the building of quarters on 
shore, Mr. Ford has sent to the Tapajoz 
River a large motor ship, Lake Ormoc, on 
which live the vanguard of his engineers, 
managers, experts. The Lake Ormoc, lux- 
urious, has recreation rooms, a gymnasium, 
a hospital, a dentist, a tailor, a barber. 


C=CHILE 
Quake 


In Chile, last week, the earth trembled. 
Vases toppled from mantles, pictures 
slipped from walls. Several flimsy houses 
clattered to the ground. There were no 
dead. The earthquake lasted 42 seconds. 





Gamblers 

Many a Chilean grimaced in irritation 
last week at the latest drastic measure 
of Dictator President Carlos Ibanez. He, 
peremptory, issued an order that all gam- 
bling establishments but one be closed im- 
mediately. 

Only at Vina del Mar, famed seaside 
resort, may one roulette wheel spin with 
Governmental & Presidential sanction. 


CHINA 


“Don’t Degenerate!” 

Secretary of War Dwight Filley Davis 
would never think of suggesting that 
President Calvin Coolidge ought to do his 
own marketing, or that Mrs. Coolidge 
ought to be the White House cook. But 
just such suggestions were made last week 
by China’s Minister of War, the great 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. 

Addressing the Committee of Yuans, on 
which sit both the President of China and 
Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek, Marshal Feng drew 
himself up to his potent height of six feet 
and said: 

“I desire to emphasize the necessity of 
economy, both for our new Nationalist 
Government (Time, Oct. 29) and in our 
private lives. 1 hope that all members of 
this government will practice strict econ- 
omy and avoid bad habits. Don’t degener- 
ate! Even our highest officials should do 
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This emblem is displayed only 

by jewelers of high business 

character, qualified members of 
the Gruen Guild 


Bold color contrast enters into 
design 304 with 4 large cabochon 
green.onyx of unusual cut, now 
dominating, now playing a sub- 
ordinate role when 14 diamonds 


flash their fires. $325 





Thirty-two diamonds in all, com- 
pletely encrusting the bezel, but it és 
the baguette diamond at each end 
of the dial in design 330 above 
that holds the key to character. $475 


T.IL.ME 


oa 
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“MODE 


du 


BIJOU 








It is primarily in the treatment 
of watch and flexible bracelet 
as a single ornament, consistent 
in design, that the Mode du 
Bijou finds expression. Design 


328, 18 diamonds. $285 


In design 329 the true modern 
touch lies inthe parallel arrange- 
ment and new setting of the 
diamonds, so simple, hence so 
effective! The modest repetition 
of the motif in the smart mesh, 
making watch and bracelet one 
unit, is a brilliant inspiration. 


32 diamonds. $375 





atin fe VW hiches 


NOW AT YOUR GRUEN JEWELER'S 


EAR you—tight in your 

own favorite shopping 
center—the very latest word 
from Paris and Fifth Avenue, 
the new Gruen Mode du Bijou 
Watches. 

Already the very examples 
pictured here are on display at 
your Gruen jeweler’s. Exqui- 
site timepieces, well worth a 
special trip to see. 

In the very centers of the 
world’s vogue, in Paris, on 
Fifth Avenue, these watches 
were conceived. 

The Gruen Guild Workshops 
in Europe and America have united 
so this jeweler near you may bring to 
youat home, with least possible 
delay, the most advanced indications 
of the modern trend in jewelry design. 


And the jeweler is one whose repu- 
tation you know. Together with the 
Gruen name, his integrity assures you 
that the watch cases and the dia- 
monds with which they are set are of 


. 





Three more examples from the great variety your Gruen jeweler can 
show. Gruen diamond-set watches range in price from $10,000 to 
$60. These, left to right, are priced at $215, $150 and $175, designs 
191, 257 and 189 respectively 


unquestioned value. That the 
cases are sturdily fashioned 
to give ample protection to 
the fine Gruen movement 
within. 

Let him make you a gift of 
the valuable Gruen Mode du 
Bijou book. This book tells 
you many things that every 
prospective purchaserof a dia- 
mond watch ought to know. 

Or you may write for this 
highly instructive book di- 
rect to 


GrRuEN WatcH MAKERS 


GuiLD 
Time Hitz, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Paris New York Los Angeles 


Toronto Berlin Biel Geneva 
Engaged in the art of making fine 


watches for more than half a century 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 














And, of course, you must 
see the wondr-mis dsie of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the . Valley of 
Vinales— Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
‘burning romance” in leaf. 
Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 


from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 
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their own marketing, and their wives 
should do the family cooking.” 

From a prissy little man such words 
would sound insufferably priggish. From 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang—who looks like 
the Great Buddha suddenly galvanized into 
something strenuous and vital—the com- 
mand “Don’t degenerate!” rang with sig- 
nificance and power. Chinese know that 
the largest private army in the world— 
150,000 men—is maintained by Feng Yu- 
hsiang, and that he has inspired his sol- 
diers to a remarkable degree with his own 
austere strength. Each soldier has been 
taught a trade. The whole army can sup- 
port itself indefinitely upon the Chinese 
countryside in Liberty, Frugality, Fra- 
ternity. 

Naturally War Minister Feng could not 
resist the temptation to preach his favorite 
principles, last week, to the new National- 
ist Government and to President and Mrs. 
Chiang Kai-shek. Whether the President 
will hereafter go marketing every day in 
his armoured Packard car remained to be 
seen. But the whole Government paid 
strictest attention as Marshal Feng de- 
veloped the thesis of Spartan endeavor 
against a common enemy—JAPAN. 

At the passionate climax of his address 
Marshal Feng boomed: “China has 400,- 
000,000 people, yet we cannot resist the 
bullying of a nation with only a few scores 
of millions. Japanese Imperialism is com- 
parable only to the ways of wolves and 
tigers. What with their gunboat policy and 
their heavy artillery sometimes we are 
treated worse than dogs. 

“Take the recent Tsinan incident.* How 
many innocent country men of ours were 
killed there? The bones of many still lie 
unburied, yet Japan still occupies Shan- 
tung. 

“These national humiliations and other 
disheartening matters confront us for solu- 
tion, and they are not easy to solve. Our 
great responsibility is to maintain and pro- 
tect the legacy of our ancestors and to 
hand it over intact to our descendants!” 

Turning from foreign to domestic prob- 
lems, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang concluded 
his memorable address thus: 

“What parasites and pests are the Com- 
munists, always plotting to create trouble, 
trying to poison the minds of our people 
and upset the social and political balance. 

“Gentlemen, under such grave condi- 
tions, encroachments from abroad and 
communism from within, we must work in 
harmony and co-operate with each other, 
for we are besieged on all sides by enemies. 

“The principal cause of our political 
unrest during the last seventeen years has 
been the struggle among individuals. Our 
so-called leaders have fought against each 
other for selfish ends. Hereafter all should 
work together. 

“I have spoken bluntly but sincerely, 
and I hope my remarks will be received in 
the same spirit.” 

Observers friendly to Marshal Feng 
noticed that he, with the potent incon- 

“During the Chinese Revolutionary War, 
recently won by the Chinese Nationalists, a Jap- 
anese interventionary force occupied Shantung 
“io protect the lives and property of Japanese 
colonists” and has remained in occupation ever 
since. With scant or manufactured provocation, 
this Japanese force attacked a Nationalist Army 
at Tsinan, the Capital of Shantung (Time, May 
14), thus seriously embarrassing for a time the 
eventually victorious Natéonalist offensive. 








© Acme 
CuHINA’s WaR MINISTER 


“Avoid bad habits! . . . Wives 
should . . . cook.” 


sistency of greatness, has now turned his 
broad back upon the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment which, two years ago, was furnish- 
ing him with most of his money, ammuni- 
tion and supplies. It is an historic paradox 
that the Nationalist Party, which con- 
quered China with Russian propaganda 
and Russian gold, is now absolutely 
estranged from Moscow and on the friend- 
liest terms with U. S. business. 

For example a $1,800,000 contract was 
let, last week, to the enterprising Auto- 
matic Electric Company of Chicago, 
which, within the next twelvemonth, will 
install a U. S. dial-telephone system in the 
Capital of the Nationalist State, the an- 
cient Chinese city of Nanking, founded 
even before 206 B. C. 

+ 


Chief Justice Mistaken 


The Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Baron Hewart, heard last week in London 
the appeal of one Chung Yi-miao, a Chi- 
nese law student whom a lower English 
court had sentenced to hang for murder- 
ing his Chinese wife, also a young student. 

Murderer Chung pleaded his own ap- 
peal before the Lord Chief Justice. When 
judgment was about to be pronounced, 
Chung Yi-miao leaned forward and cup- 
ped his hand behind his ear, in order not 
to miss a word. 

Imposing in great wig and majestic 
robes, Baron Hewart said: “It is impossi- 
ble to say that there is not ample evi- 
dence to find that this appellant com- 
mitted this crime. Miao is guilty of a 
diabolical, calculated crime. This appeal 
is dismissed.” 

As Murderer Chung Yi-miao was 
dragged protesting to his cell, meticulous 
observers noted that the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice had mistakenly referred to him as 
‘“Miao’”—apparently supposing that to be 
his surname. Of course Chinese surnames 
or “last names” come first, and the Lord 
Chief Justice should have said, “Chung is 
guilty,” unless His Lordship desired to 
refer to the prisoner familiarly by his 
given name, which was Yi-miao, not 
Miao. 
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DUNLOP 


presents a super tire 


T challenges the imagination! 
I It is unlike any other tire! It is 
a creation embodying the utmost 
in style and sturdiness. 


Dunlop’s new super tire with- 
stands 70-80-90 mile speed... 
answers the emergency demands 
of high-pressure four-wheel 
brakes.... insures trouble-free 
mileage under the most extreme 
conditions. 


Even the grind, grind, grind of 24 
hour-a-day test driving (three 
shifts of drivers|per car)—onheavy, 
high-powered cars for 600-700 
miles day after day, finds this Dun- 
lop super tire delivering uninter- 
rupted service! It is natural that 
this, the climax of all mankind’s 
tire-making endeavors, should be 
attained by Dunlop. For Dunlop 
history has sparkled with many 
epoch-making achievements such 
as these: 

FOUNDERS of the pneumatic tire 

industry. 
FIRST ¢o develop the straight-side tire. 
FIRST toown itsown rubber plantations. 


FIRST (/o spin its own entire require- 
ments of cord fabric. 


FOUNDERS 





Honoring the 
Industry’s Founder 





Know it also by its silvered bead 


DUNLOP 


OF THE PNEUMATIC TIRE 
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Tire dealers everywhere will rec- 
ognize the supremacy of this Dun- 
lop creation. They will not be 
surprised, They know Dunlop 
has brought almost every great 
advancement to the tire industry. 


The advantage of the world’s 
greatest tire-building experience 
belongs to Dunlop. Out of this 
experience has come this super 
tire. It is named “The John Boyd 
Dunlop”—a tire so worthy that it 
bears this name for the purpose of 
honoring the man who founded 
the pneumatic tire industry 40 
years ago. 


This name is the greatest mark of 
merit a tire could receive. But it 
justifies such distinction many 
times over. Its phenomenal ser- 
vice is so inbuilt ...its qualities 
are so unbelievably outstanding, 
it deserves the highest honor that 
can be bestowed. 


To comprehend “The John Boyd 
Dunlop,” all former standards of 
tire performance must be set aside. 
On your car, this super tire will 
prove to you the importance of 
this, the newest of Dunlop’s many 
contributions to tire progress. 


INDUSTRY 
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EW fixtures of a business can 

be said to produce sales and 
profits actually and actively as do 
attractive window displays and 
modern electric signs! 


These last give character and 
individuality to store fronts, other- 
wise much like their neighbors. 
Distinctly marking the location, 
name and servi.. of a business 
both day and night, they reach far 
up and down the street, proving a 
boon to both shoppers and cus- 
tomers. 


Flexlume electrics are designed 
for the particular needs of each 
individual business. They are 
made permanently appealing and 
compelling by experienced wort.- 
men in the largest plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to elec- 
tric displays—neon, exposed lamp, 
glass letter or combination types. 
Full information and free color 
sketch gladly submitted. Write 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 1863 


Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Factories also at 


a s in Chief Detroit, Los An- 
ities of U. S. geles, Oakland & 
an Canada. Toronto. 





FLEXLUME 


ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 











CINEMA 


The New Pures 
Homecoming. If you were told that 





| this picture tells of the return of two 


soldiers, one married and one unmarried, 
and how the unmarried one gets home first 
and goes up the winding stairs to the door 


on 





Dita Parlo 
UFA’s Dita Paro 
She waited for the soldiers. 


which the wife of the other opens for him, 
you would think of “Enoch Arden” or fore- 
see at least the old pattern of passion, 
quarrel, and reconciliation. And since all 
stories are old stories, the pattern you 
foresaw is here, but since some never be- 
come familiar you would hardly foresee 
the patient, particular realism which makes 
this German “Enoch Arden” into living, 
modern truth, or guess the force of the 
emotion shaping the layers of incident to 
an ending stripped of grandiloquence. 
Struggling to get out of Siberia, the two 
comrades (there are only three people in 
the cast) thirst in a desert composed ob- 
viously of flour, shavings, and papier- 
maché; their thirst, however, is real, their 
momentary, flaring hatreds, their gestures 
toward heroism, renunciation, their final 
acceptance of themselves, all these are 
real, surviving buoyantly the inadequacies 
of mechanics. Director Joe May, Actor 
Lars Hanson, maintain the fact, recently 
put to question by shoddy productions 
that Hollywood may have bought most of 
the talent of the UFA company but has 
not yet bought all the brains, Dita Parlo 
13 the girl to whom the soldiers return; she 
has both brains and beauty. 
— oe 

Gang War.* No gangster taking part 
in the crime-wave of the cinema has un- 
dergone a more amazing reformation 
than the one who, holding the rose his 
sweetheart has given him, is mowed down 
by pistol bullets while rescuing her inno- 
cent lover from the rival gang. Yet in 
spite of its frail conclusion and the in- 
evitable echoes of the shots which, fired in 
the play Broadway, were heard round the 


‘No connection with the Willard Mack “legit’’- 


drama of the same name. 


world, this picture begins with a good 
idea: two reporters go to a dance-hall 
hostess who has the dope about the inno- 
cent boy’s love affair with a little cabaret 
girl (Olive Borden). What she tells one 
of the reporters, constitutes the plot of 
a well-acted, fairly exciting picture prov- 
ing principally that Olive Borden is a 
better actress than most people have be- 
lieved. Best shot: New Year’s day in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. 








Variations 

Pay. To Actor John Barrymore $150, - 
ooo, to Director Ernst Lubitsch $125,.- 
ooo by United Artists for work on King 
of the Mourkains budgeted at $1,100,000; 
to Richard Barthelmess, a raise from $5,- 
500 to $8,500 a week; to Fannie Brice, 

7,500 a week for three weeks to appear 
in Publix theatres; to King Alfonso 
(Spain), an unnamed sum for talking into 
Fox Movietone sound-camera; to one 
Jack Felstein, called Jack Gordcn, not 
more than three years for grabbing 
pocketbooks from matrons at cinemat- 
inees in Manhattan. 


In Manhattan, Michael (“Sure- 
Seater”) Mindlin opened a theatre (Lit- 
tle Carnegie Playhouse) with a card & 
chess room, with free coffee & Marl- 
borough cigarets, permission to smoke, 
walls decorated in modernistic colors, 
girl-ushers selected for their beauty, a 
dance room and a ping-pong court with 
three tiers of upholstered seats for specta- 
tors. There is no sound device. 


Award. To Seventh Heaven (Fox), by 
popular vote annual medal of Photoplay 
Magazine for the year’s most distin- 
guished picture. 


In Burbank, Calif., rain seeped through 
the roof of the arsenal on the First Na- 
tional lot, saturated smoke bombs caus- 
ing a chemical reaction that set off the 
dynamite, shells, grenades, stored there 
for mimic warfare. A beaver board 
French village outside, three workmen, 
and $40,000 worth of equipment blew up 
fanwise without hurting Corinne Griffith 
and 4o actors and actresses at work near- 


by. 


Citations 


Best current pictures arranged (A) ac- 
cording to merit (B) according to the 
money they are making: 

(A) The Wind: Lillian Gish on the 
prairies. Shadows of Fear: Crime and 
decay of a Zola heroine. Show People: 
Marion Davies making comedy-making 
comedy. While the City Sleeps: Lon 
Chaney is the man with the nickel badge. 
White Shadows in the South Seas: Still 
Hawaii. The Singing Fool: For people 
who have no radio. 

(B) The Singing Fool (records all 
over); Show People ($33,000, Loew’s 
State, Los Angeles, with Hearst boost- 
ing); Lilac Time ($18,000, Saenger, New 
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Orleans) ; Wings ($15,000, Eckel, Syra- 
cuse ). 
Past citations still current: Dry Mar- 


tini, Excess Baggage, The Night Watch, 
Kriemhild’s Revenge, The Patriot, The 
Crowd, His Private Life. 
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200,000,000 germs die in 15 seconds 


LISTERINE 


full strength is effective against 


SORE THROAT 





Have you tried the new 
LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you 


afterwards. An outstand- 
ing shaving cream in every 


shave and keeps it cool |/ 









Prevent a cold this way? 


Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds 
start when gérms carried by 
the hands to the mouth on 
food attack the mucous mem- 
brane. Being very delicate it 
allows germs foothold where 
they develop quickly unless 
steps are taken to render 
them harmless. 

You can accomplish this 
by rinsing your hands with 
Listerine, as many physicians 
do, before each meal. Lister- 
ine, as shown above, is power- 
ful against germs. 

Use only a little Listerine 
for his purpose—and let it 





dry on the hands. This sim- 
ple act may spare you a nasty 
siege with a mean cold. 

It is particularly important 
that mothers preparing food 
for children remember this 
precaution, 





ISTERINE’S success against ordinary sore 

throat and colds is based entirely on the 
germicidal action of a formula unchanged in 
47 years. 

You may find it hard to believe that Listerine 
with its pleasant flavor, its gentle action, its 
healing effect used full strength is so amazingly 
powerful against germs. Nevertheless, it is true. 
Countless tests prove it. 

Witness its destruction of germs used by the 
United States Government to test antiseptics. 

The stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ, for 
example. Listerine, full strength, destroys 200,- 
000,000 of them in 15 seconds. Think of it. And 
the obnoxious M. Aureus (pus) germ is rendered 
harmless in the same time. 

Recognizing Listerine’s power against germs, 
you can readily understand why it checks colds 
and sore throat which are caused by germs. 

At the first sign of either, gargle with Listerine 
full strength. Keep this treatment up. Remem- 
ber it is safe to use this way in any body cavity. 
You will be delighted to find how quickly you get 
relief. In case you do not, consult your physi- 
cian, as your trouble may be a symptom of a 
more deep-seated disease requiring expert atten- 
tion. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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| Mahaweli Ganga... | 


: 
|... Parsees, Sikhs... 
| 


"Neath a sapphire sky in 
Bombay .. . see a red-domed 
palanquin concealing some 
dusky beauty... Parsees, Sikhs 
and obese Buniahs of Kutch... 
stroll in Fatehpur Sikri, great 
Akbar’s Versailles, where pal- 
aces stand untouched by time 
... know pilgrim-filled Benares 
.. . the Taj Mahal at Agra... 
Sikandra ... then to the south 
in Ceylon revel in Colombo... 
in the Dalada Maligawa at 
| Kandy . .. and in Peradeniya 

watch elephants bathing in 
the Mahaweli Ganga... Join | 
the cruise 


| Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising 
Steamer 


| Franconia 


Sailing from New York Jan. 15th, next 





Sn 





Never was there a voyage like 
| this... the most complete world 
panorama ... including 
all the well-known places 
. . as well as lands not 
visited by any other cruise 
- +--+ a super-ship with the 
cruising viewpoint built into 
her... two of the outstanding 
leaders in travel linking 
their 175 years of prestige, 
experience and efficiency for 
this cruise. 





Literature and full particulars on application 


to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Lt ican’ 
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No Miserable Sinners 


Parishioners of St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
Berwyn, Chicago suburb, last week, went 
to the church house for dancing lessons 
started by the rector’s wife. She is Doro- 
thy Deuel, famed in Broadway musical 
shows, before her marriage a year ago to 
Rev. Henry Scott Rubel, as one of a 
featured sister dancing team. She hopes, 
she said, to be able to add to the parish 
funds through her classes. 


The miserere in the Episcopalian litany 
used to read, “Have mercy upon us, miser- 
able sinners.” But the phrase “miserable 
sinners” has been cut out. Other similar 
changes have indicated that Episcopalians 
feel that Christians have been exaggerating 
their own sinfulness. 


— ea 


Pathological Addiction 


Than Stephen Samuel Wise there is no 
more famed rabbi in the U. S. He has a 
son, James Waterman Wise. Son Wise is 
27. Preparing for the Jewish ministry, in 
which the preceding seven Wise genera- 
tions have been engaged, he suddenly 
recanted after studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Cambridge. 

In the book entitled Jews Are Like That 
young Wise discussed Justice Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Nathan Straus, philanthropist, and seven 
others, including his father. Of Rabbi 
Wise, young Wise wrote: 

“He has an almost pathological addic- 
tion to antitheses, a delight in epigrams 
which borders on the abnormal, and when 
conscious of himself and of his flawless 
oratorical manner he is at his worst. It is 
only when, forgetting the polished phrases 


| and impressive periods which he has de- 


signed, he suddenly loses himself in the 
deep fervor of his belief, in the white heat 
of his emotion, that his eloquence rises to 
really lofty heights.” 

Not with the author’s real name. how- 
ever, was this book published. It was 
signed with the nom de plume ‘Analyti- 
cus.” Demands by men written up in it 
moved the publisher, Brentano, last week 
to draw aside the veil of anonymity. 





© 
Scotch Presbyterians 

A hundred years ago there was a Presby- 
terian clergyman in Scotland who could 
make lectures on mathematics so stirring 
that the authorities at St. Andrews, fearful 
of the excitement thus roused in the stu- 
dents, discontinued them. He was Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers, kindling and original 
personality. whose principal claim to fame 
is that he led a secession which split the 
established Church of Scotland, and pre- 
sided over the founding of what is now 
known as the United Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

For nearly a century the two great divi- 
sions of the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
have struggled side by side. Last week the 
assembly of each voted, independently, 
approval of a plan for reunion which. it 
was hoped, would be consummated next 
year. 


The Ten Years’ Conflict. Not on 


strictly doctrinal or theological differences 
did the disruption of 1843 under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Chalmers depend. In this 
regard the divided Presbyterian Church of 
Scotiand presents a curious contrast to the 
Church of England, which is not divided 
physically, although there are vexatious 
differences between its two factions (“‘high” 
church or “catholic,” and “low” church or 
broad”) on points of liturgy and doctrine. 

The Scotch Presbyterians broke on the 
question of how far to tolerate interference 
in pastoral matters, and patronage, by the 
secular authority. 

Beginning in 1833 intrusions by the 
secular authority caused bitterness. In ac- 
cordance with the original constitutions of 
the church, the General Assembly in 1834 
passed the famed Veto Act, providing that 
no pastor need be accepted by a congrega- 
tion contrary to the wishes of a majority 
of its members. 

But the right of the presbytery so to 
reject a pastor was denied by decisions in 
the courts. The matter was taken to the 
House of Lords, the Queen, the House of 
Commons. All sustained the court de- 
cisions. 

At the General Assembly in 1843, there- 
fore, the non-intrusion party presented its 
protest and withdrew, to organize as the 
Free Church of Scotland. Dr. Chalmers 
was chosen first moderator of the new 
Assembly, protestant within protestantism. 

Peace Efforts. By signing the Act of 
Separation, 474 clergymen and professors 
surrendered the benefices they held under 
the Establishment. To provide for them 
and to build churches was the enormous 
task Dr. Chalmers and his colleagues 
undertook. At the end of four years more 
than 700 churches had been provided. The 
Free Church, vigorous, evangelical, pros- 
pered. In 1900 it combined with the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

From time to time tentative attempts 
toward reconciliation with the Establish- 
ment were made. Abuses by the secular 
authority having virtually ceased, and the 
leaders of the United Free Church having 
grown somewhat less stiff and proud, nego- 
tiations were resumed in earnest in 1909. 

Significance. Reunion of the two or- 
ganizations, which it is hoped will be ef- 
fected next year, would unite practically 
the entire Presbyterian body in Scotland, 
comprising roughly two-thirds of the 
Christian membership of the country*. 
The Church of Scotland had an enroll- 
ment of 761,946 at the beginning of 1927; 
the United Free Church, 536,409. 

As there is no political dependency, the 
union of the Scotch Presbyterians would 
serve only as example to their brethren in 
the U. S. Here a total membership of 
2,561,986 (1927) is divided between three 
larger and some seven smaller groups. The 
Southern Church (Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S.) was organized at the beginning 
of the Civil War; it is characteristically 
conservative. The Northern Church (Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A.) which 
combined with the Cumberland Church in 
1906, is vigorous in missionary work and 
notable for disputes between liberals and 
fundamentalists. 


*The Roman Catholic Church in Scotland has 
606,650 communicants; the Episcopal, 60,495. 
Small Presbyterian bodies, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Unitarians have scattered 
congregations. 
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Courtesy The MacMillan Co 


“Here,” said the Red Queen, 
“it takes all the 


I, the old industrial 


centers of America, industry 
has reached that situation. 


You work and drive and 


push. But at the end of the 
year you are just where you 
were, 

Where your plant is it may always take ‘‘all the run- 
ning you can do” just to keep up,—without progress, 
without profit. For America’s older industrial centers 
are over-crowded. Competition is inside your fence, as 
well as outside. 

Long since, America’s forward-looking industrial 
leaders have placed branch plants in the South, for pro- 
duction advantages and to serve the rich market. In 
the Atlanta Industrial Area is a group of such branches, 
started on a small scale, experimentally; enlarged as 
the economies of operation proved themselves on a 
practical basis. 

Where these experimental units were, huge plants are 
operating, and more are being built. Their executives 
report large savings. While plants in other sections were 
losing money, those in the Atlanta area have paid, and 
paid well. 

Efficient 
leads the list 


Anglo-Saxon labor 


of reasons. Low 


taxes are a big factor. Power, at 





Send for this Booklet 


It contains the funda- 
mental facts about At- 
lanta as a_ location for 
your Southern branch. 


running you can 
do to keep in the 


same place” 


rates that compare with the 
lowest in America, is impor- 


Plentiful 


within 


tant on the list. 


raw-materials easy 
haul cut another slice from 
production costs. Buildings 
at 20% to 35% less than they 
cost elsewhere mean a big initial saving. These and a 
host of other factors are the reason all industry is 
studying the opportunities in the Atlanta Industrial 
Area. 
Atlanta is Distribution City to America’s fastest 
growing market. From here fifteen main lines of eight 


-great railroad systems radiate to reach seventy million 


prosperous people’in a day’s ride. Men and merchan- 
dise may be routed to the rich South more economically 
from Atlanta than from any other point in the section. 

These staternents are based upon painstaking sur- 
veys. The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is ready to make 
a special analysis of conditions here as they affect your 
business. At your request, without charge or obliga- 
tion, a thoroughly authenticated report will be laid on 
your desk in the strictest confidence. 

A brief note will bring you facts that may mean all 
the difference between profit and loss to your company 
in the years tocome. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAM BER OF COMMERCE 
298 Chamber of Commerce Building 


industrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN TA 
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Sunken Bell 


In the beginning Rautendelein was just 
a pale, elfin creature who lived in a Ger- 
man wood at the bottom of a well. She 
was really no being at all, just a light, 
pagan spirit who kissed men’s eyes and 
made them well. And as such she came to 
Gerhart Hauptmann who put out his fin- 
gers swiftly and caught her for a play 
about a village bellcaster. 

Hauptmann’s play begins in the forest 
with Rautendelein and three of her faery 
ilk; Nickelmann, the old man of the well, 
all moss and weeds and dripping; a witch 
whose herbs were powerless against hu- 
mans, and a mischievous faun whose first 
prank was to push down into a lake the 
bell which had just been cast by a certain 
villager named Heinrich. This Heinrich, 
like his wife Magda, the schoolmaster, the 
barber, and the pastor, was a simple peas- 
ant. All his life he had worked on the bell 
to hang in the church tower—so long, so 
hard that, when the bell crashed down the 
mountainside into the lake, his heart 
cracked too, would not mend until Rau- 
tendelein kissed him and took him with her 
into the forest. There, with new youth, 
new courage, he started a second bell, sang 
praises as he worked. But when the pastor 
found him, asked him what church the bell 
was for, he weirdly said “no church,” sang 
on, swearing that before he would leave 
Rautendelein the sunken bell would ring 
again. The sunken bell did ring and by the 
hand of Magda who drowned herself to 


Say a lively 
Merry Christmas 














Guild Greeting Trees 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 

Give a little living tree! It expresses the spirit of 
Christmas exactly. Its tiny fragrant branches, its 
attractive green artcraft pottery container and saucer, 
and the neat way it is packed in a special parcels 
post carton, express the extra thought of the giver. 

Guild greeting trees are covered by Life Insurance, 
and any one which does not flourish will be replaced 
without cost within six months. 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD PRICES 


Dept. 312, i W% dozen......$ 5.75 | 
468 4thAve., New York, N. Y. 1 dozen . . 10.50 
Enclosed ont ok oo $ ; 100 trees 75.00 
for Little Gu xreeting | y c ber tree for 
Trees, complete as described | ans —-* f 


and guaranteed to live. 

If you prefer to have your trees sent direct, to your 
individual friends, we will gladly do so on request. Just 
list the names and addresses on a separate sheet. 


Name 


Address. 


ring it. Too deep the crack was then for 
even Rautendelein to heal. He cursed her, 
left her, came back to her and died, while 
she went back to the old Nickelmann who 
had wanted her all along. 

Last week La Campana Sommersa, the 
music by Ottorino Respighi to a libretto by 











GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
“Brekekekex. ...” 


Claudio Guastalla taken from Haupt- 
mann’s plzy, had its U. S. premiére at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan. 
Rautendelein was still its inspiration, Hein- 
rich still the heckled human. And for it 
all Respighi had made lovely, lyric music. 
But operatic singers, operatic trappings 
rarely enhance a poetic mood. Soprano 
Elisabeth Rethberg as Rautendelein man- 
aged her bulk skillfully, sang difficult 
music easily, spent clear high notes lav- 
ishly. But her appearance, her acting left 
little illusion. Nor could Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli forget he was a tenor for the sake 
of the bellcaster. Dramatically it was 
Baritone Giuseppe de Luca in a minor role 
who served best. As Nickelmann he never 
once stepped out of the well, just poked up 
his moss-covered head, beat his webbed 
hands against the side. Yet when with a 
“Brekekekex” he lost Rautendelein, the 
audience was sorrier than it ever was for 
Heinrich. And it was happier for the 
“Brekekekex” that won her back than for 
any of her flawless cadenzas. 

The composer had the ovation. A 
sturdy, middle-aged Italian, Respighi had 
come to the U. S. especially for the pre- 
miére. Only in Heaven, he announced 
after the general rehearsal, could one hope 
for so perfect a production as the Metro- 
politan’s. The Metropolitan’s audience 
tried to return the compliment, called him 
again and again before the curtain. Fer 
critics The Sunken Bell was commendable, 
if unimportant, an opera to make one 
pleasant evening, if scarcely half a dozen. 

clade, 


Schubert Ecstasy 

On Nov. 19, 1828, Franz Schubert died. 
He was one of 14 children of a school- 
master and a cook. He himself had tried 
to be a schoolmaster but teaching tor- 
mented him and instead he scribbled 
music. When he died, at 31. he left some 
600 songs, 6 masses, 2 sacred cantatas, 2 


piano sonatas, 20 string quartets, 18 
dramatic works, 10 symphonies and per- 
sonal eifects valued at $10. Last week, 
under the leadership of the Columbia 
Phonograph Co., Europe and the U. S. 
celebrated the Centennial of his death. 
@ In Vienna, a little room in an uphol- 
sterer’s house was draped in black, lit with 
candles. A hundred years ago it was 
Schubert’s death chamber. Last week it 
was empty save for an altar and a marble 
bust. Yet there, for tribute, gathered 
highest dignitaries to hear the solemn mass 
pronounced by His Eminence Gustave 
Frederic Cardinal Piffl, Archbishop of 
Vienna. Outside the little house the street 
was roped off, guarded by police. Only 
honored guests were admitted—and 500 
school children who sang Schubert songs. 
For five days Schubert requiems were 
held in Vienna, Schubert symphonies 
played in the concert halls, Schubert songs 
sung in schools, over the radio. Outstand- 
ing \vas the visit to the grave by Austrian 
officials and ten German mayors, the un- 
veiling of a fountain in his memory. 
Vienna paid Schubert scant notice when he 
lived. Now, 100 years dead, he is indeed 
her own. 
@ In Budapest was reported the timely 
finding of Schubert’s Gastein symphony, 
missing now for 102 years. It came from 
one Feri Vambery, a book collector, who 
got it from Irme Havasi, a bookkeeper 
who inherited it from a great granduncle, 
servant in the house of Count Esterhazy at 
Zélesz (Hungary). There the shy, round 
Schubert used to go to teach young Caro- 
line Esterhazy. He left his manuscript one 
day and Great Granduncle Havasi stole it, 
left it when he died as his legacy. Last 
year the Columbia Phonograph Co. of- 
fered $1,000 for the Gastein’s return, de- 
posited it with the Vienna Society of the 
Friends of Music. Vienna has it now. 
Judges will pass on its authenticity, di- 
vide the prize money between. Bibliophile 
Vambery and Great Grandnephew of 
Thief Havasi. 
@ Chancellor Ignaz Seipel of Austria 
cabled Chairman Otto H. Kahn of the 
Centennial’s Advisory Board, greeted 
Schubert week as “the finest sign of the 
cultural and spiritual unity of America and 
Austria.” 
@ In Manhattan, Chairman Otto Kahn 
opened his house for an inaugural recep- 
tion. Guests heard him speak on the scope 
of Schubert Week, heard Olga Samaroff 
outline the plans of a Schubert Memorial 
to help talented young U. S. musicians, 
heard Young Pianist Jerome Rappaport 
in evidence, heard the Musical Art Quar- 
tet. For refreshment then, there were vast 
quantities of paté de fois gras, chicken a la 
king, ice cream, cakes, cigarets, coffee. 
Some imagined later they had been served 
Scotch highballs, champagne cocktails, 
mixed by Brother Felix Kahn. 
@ In 59,000 churches, congregations lis- 
tened to special Schubert music. 
@ In some 5,700 museums and libraries 
were exhibited facsimiles of Schubert 
manuscripts, of his diary, of first Schubert 
programs in the U. S. 
@ From some 300 radio stations were 
broadcast Schubert addresses, Schubert’s 
music. 
@ In schools all over the U. S. teachers 
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$700 
Dumber 
ceren 


The perfect gift 
pen. Easily ex- 
changed for one 
to suit the style 
of writing of the 
recipient. 





Two-Tone Color 
Pens and Pencils 
Offered in three colors, 
two sizes (large $5, small 
$4) with pencils to match 
$2 and $1.50) they 
delight the eyes as well 
as the hands of youth 
and age alike. 





L. BE. 


Chicago 


Black (variegated) marble 


Price with No. 67 desk pen 








hristmas —— 
Waterman’s 


NLY the proven worth of more than forty years of demon- 
strated merit could bring to Waterman’s writing instruments 
the tremendous popularity they enjoy at every Christmas Season. 
Then, it is, they become the “Ideal” gifts for thousands. Offered in 
an almost limitless variety of styles, they fit the purse and the 
taste of everyone. Practical gifts, they continue daily reminders of the givers 
throughout the years. And Waterman’s new No. 7 is particularly practical at 
Christmas time, because, if necessary, the nib can be so easily exchanged by the 
recipient for another which will suit him perfectly. No. 7 is the vehicle for 
Waterman’s new principle of scientific pen point selection—a notable contribution 
and a genuine boon to the popular practice of “fountain pen giving.” 
The new color line too is a great favorite with its rich two- 
tone effects in Ripple-Rose, Ripple-Blugreen, and Ripple- 
Olive. Made of Stainless Hard Rubber, the all-satisfying 
material for fountain pen holders, they are a new triumph 
to Waterman’s genius. 


Desk Set No. 6267 
base, 4 x 6 


$15.00 


TG Desk Set No. 6062! 
J Green onyx base, 254" x 254 
Price with pen, $10.00 


Gyro-Sheath ee 
Desk Sets = 
Waterman’s new ~ 
Gyro-Sheath Desk 
Sets are rapidly becom- 
ing the choice of prom- 





Desk Set No. 6467 - White onyx oval base, 


7x 10° with name plate. Price complete with 

two No. 67 desk pens $30.00 
inent business execu- 
tives and women of fashion everywhere. To an extraordinary degree they combine artistic 
beauty with practical utility. Equipped with No. 7 pen points fitted to gracefully tapering 
colored holders, the principle of scientific pen point selection is thus applied to Desk Sets for 
the first time. Waterman’s products are on sale at all Waterman’s dealers and Waterman’s 
dealers are everywhere. Use Waterman's inks in Waterman’s pens. 


Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 


Boston San Francisco 


Montreal 


Waterman's 
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(SEORGE WASHINGTON’S armies—a bare 150 years ago—travelled in no better 
style and at no greater speed than the Legions of Julius Caesar. # They marched 
laboriously afoot, they rode laboriously a-horseback; poling, paddling, rowing or fording 


rivers—not one whit more expeditiously than the troops of old Rome. # And the 
warships of John Paul Jones, with their snowy sails, possessed no greater manoeuvring 
efficiency than the Roman galleys, oared, rank after rank, by robust slaves. # The last 
125 years, a mere eighth-of-an-inch on the yardstick of human history, have witnessed 
the first important innovations in human transportation since the remote Domestication 
of the Horse and the Invention of the Wheel. # In breath-taking succession came the 


steamboat, locomotive, automobile, submarine, airplane and dirigible. And the World War 








co-ordinated, for the first dine, every means of locomotion on which present day Industry 
depends. Railroads & steamboats are the backbone of an elaborate transportation system. 
“ And Industry has now enlisted a powerful co-ordinating ally—the motor truck— 
increasingly the link between factory and retailer, railroad and retailer, between railroad 


and freighter, freighter and warehouse. The growth of motor trucking during the past 15 years has 
been a major development in inclement weather, rough ser- 
the industrialization of the vice. #& 1,220 representative 


U. S. 4% The White Company American corporations own 








of Cleveland, founded in fleets of ten or more White 


Orange, Mass., in 1863, is a leader among truck trucks or busses; 143 own fleets of 50 or more and 
makers. For 25 years it has built trucks designed of these 143, Poor’s Manual records the officers & 
to stand up under all conditions — bad roads, directors of the following: 


Abbotts Alderney Dairies Inc.. . %Gulf Production Corp. . . . . %*Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. . . 


xAbraham & Straus . . . . . *H. J. Heinz Company . . . . *Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 
*xAmerican Can Company . . . *Joseph Horne Company . . .  %*Roxana Petroleum Co. 
x American Railway Express Co. . Lit Bros. Inc. . . . . . . . *&Rubel Coal & Ice Company 
American Stores Company ao Ss Loose- Wiles Biscuit Company : Saks & Company . : 
*xAmerican Tel. & Tel. Co. . . «. %Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co. . Southeastern Express Company 
*xArmour & Company. . . . . *Marland Refining Company... Standard Oil Co. of California 
Asiatic Petroleum Company . . %*%Milwaukee Elec. Ry; & Light Co. %Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
x Atlantic Ice & Coal Company. . Motor Transit Company . . . x*xStandard Oil Co. of Kentucky 
x Atlantic Refining Gompany . . *A.I. Namm&Son . . . . . Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
* Campbell Baking Company . . National Biscuit Company. . . *xStandard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
* Cities Service Company. . . . %*National Refining Company . . x*Standard Oil Co. of New York 
*Cleveland Elec. Mluminating Co. *%New Orleans Public Service Inc. . °*Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
* Coca-Cola Company . . . .  %New York State Railways . . . %*Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
* Continental Oil Company . . . *Northern Ohio Power & Light Co. *Strawbridge & Clothier . 
Darling & Company. . . . Pacific Electric Railway Co. . . *Sun Oil Company 
*xEleto Company... .. .. . ~=%*Pan American Petroleum Co... *Telling-Belle Vernon Co. 
* Fairmont Creamery Company . Penn Ohio System . . . . . Texas Corporation : 
Wm. Freihofer Baking Company Pierce Petroleum Corp... . . . *Union Oil Co. of California 
* Georgia Power Company... Prairie Pipe Line Co. . . .  . %&Virginia Electric & Power Co. . 
* Gimbel Brothers Inc. . . . . *Public Service Electric & Gas Co. John Wanamaker 
x Adolph Gobel, Inc. . . ) . ) . «~~ x Richfield Oil Company . . ._. Ward Baking Corp. , 


* TIME reaches important officers and directors of this company. 


FOR EXECUTIVE EYES pride that several of these corporations are TI ME 
ee eee advertisers; notes with particular pride that 


TIME, knowing well the business sagacity of almost one-fifth of all their officers & directors 


The White Company’s customers, notes with are paid TI ME subscribers. 








| Eiving Gilts 
that qo on living 


NCE in a blue moon of Christmases a gift of gifts 

is placed under the big tree in your home. 
That Christmas forever after is remembered as the 
Christmas when Father or Brother or Bob or Jim got 


his Hamilton. 


For a fine watch like the Hamilton is really a living 


gift that goes on living. Year after year it ticks confi- 


dently away, marking the passage of time with almost 


u neanny accuracy. 


The longer you carry a Hamilton, the more you regard 


it as something greater than a mere miracle of work- 


manship. A human meaning —an affection — attaches 


itself to this gift. 


Here is a companion to consult many times every 


day of your life, a companion ready to serve you with 


such tireless constancy that you may rely just as surely 


upon its word as you would upon an old friend’s. 


Your Hamilton, in fine, is a friend. A living, beauti- 


ful friend that will go on living just so long as you 


gently impart strength to its tiny ticking heart. 


Top ... The “ Ramsay”? — With Roman- 
esque numerals and octagonal bow com- 
bines a dash of modernity with exquisite 
simplicity, In 14k yellow or white gold, 
$100, $140, and $160, depending upon 
movement, 

Upper Center . . . The “ Piping Rock” 
—An ultra-modern strap watch. The 
numerals of gold, set in enamel, are a part 
of the case—not the dial. Available only 
in 14k yellow or white gold, with 19-jewel 
Hamilton movement, $125. 

Center... The “Brunswick”’— Designed 
with an eye to tomorrow — but not at all 
ornate. In 14k green or white gold en- 
graved, with dial shown, $117 to $172. 

Lower Center... The “Cushion” — 





THE WATCH of 


Kailroad Hecuracy 


Beautifully proportioned in line, with a 
welcome yet simple richness of appear- 
ance. In filled or 14k green or white gold, 
plain or engraved, $50 to $77. 

Below . 


with individuality— popular among sports- 


.. The “Hastings” —A watch 


men. In 14k filled yellow or white gold, 
and 14k gold, yellow or white, plain or 
engraved, with radial face, $55 and $85. 

Let us send you a copy of the “ Time- 
keeper” an interesting illustrated booklet 
telling something of the care with which 
Hamiltons are made. Also our specially 
attractive Christmas booklet showing a 
completeline of Hamilton models. Address 
Hamilton Watch Co., 901 Columbia Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 
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read a printed Schubert address by Pro- 
fessor Daniel Gregory Mason of Columbia 
University. Students themselves made the 
music. Some sang Schubert songs. Some 
with their own orchestras played a move- 
ment from the Unfinished Symphony. 
Some listened to Schubert records dis- 
tributed gratuitously by the Columbia 
Phonograph Co. 

@ From Albany Governor Alfred E. Smith 
had a letter directed to Chairman Kahn, 
in it called the Centennial celebration a 
cause for rejoicing and Schubert himself 
“the most beloved, the most lyrical and the 
most inspired of all the great composers. 
... Simple, modest, thoughtful and 
straightforward. He joined to a divinely 
inspired gift for melody a character rare 
among men. ... With every wish for 
the success of Schubert week. . . .” 

@ In Washington, President Coolidge re- 
ceived Austrian Minister Edgar L. G. 
Prochnik and Director Frederick N. Sard 
of the Centennial Celebration, was pre- 
sented with eight albums of records, all 
music of Schubert, all recorded by the 
Columbia Phonograph Co. 

@ In Manhattan, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society gave the U. S. premiére of 
Kurt Atterberg’s $10,000 prize symphony,* 
chosen by an international jury as the 
best of “the original symphonic works pre- 
sented as an apotheosis of the lyrical 
genius of Schubert, and dedicated to his 
memory.” High expectations had _pre- 
ceded the performance of a $10,000-sym- 
phony. Elaborate press notices had spread 
the name of Swedish Composer Atterberg 
who is civil engineer as well. But the hear- 
ing itself aroused scant enthusiasm. Critics 
found it noisy, dull, in all ways unworthy 
of its supposed inspiration who in all his 
life never earned so much as $3,000. 

@ In Manhattan, the Beethoven Associa- 
tion gave Schubert. To Contralto Schu- 
mann-Heink, now 67, went undisputed 
honors—for Der Wanderer, Wohin, Die 
Allmacht, Der Erlkénig sung so skillfully, 
made so compelling that the audience rose 
to its feet, cheered her. 

@ In Cleveland, Nikolai Sokoloff and his 
Cleveland Orchestra gave the U. S. 
premiére of the E major Symphony. 
Schubert had left it in sketch form and 
after his death it went to Mendelssohn. 
presumably to orchestrate. But Mendels- 
sohn, too, died young and it went to Sir 
George Grove who left it to the Royal 
College of Music in London. John Francis 
Barnett, a minor Britisher, made the only 
orchestration in the ’80s, but it was never 
published. From manuscript, 107 years 
after Schubert wrote it, Conductor Soko- 
loff played it and thereby surpassed the 
rest of the celebrating world in enterprise. 
@ In Vienna, Dr. Robert Lach, a professor 
of Musical History, evidently became 
tired of it all, offended many by publicly 
pronouncing Schubert “a self-satisfied, 
humdrum individual; a harmless little 
schoolmaster, conscious of his own de- 
ficient ethics and moral qualities and of the 
inferior value of his soul.” 

@ In Manhattan it was learned that 100,- 
coo Columbia records had been sold dur- 


ing the Centennial. Director Frederick N. | 


Sard (of the Centennial and of the Colum- 
bia Company) denied all commercial in- 
terest. 


*Prize given by the Columbia Phonograph Co. 
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the days work. 


Eat the right breakfast and your 
business battles are half won. For 
energy and vigor come from foods 
that give warmth and nourishment; 
and keen, alert thinking is promoted 
by good food and roughage. Adopt 
the daily habit of eating Shredded 
Wheat. It’s easy to digest—even if 
you are in a hurry. 





orth or South 
Kast or West 








Wherever motorists gather, inevitably tires are men- 
tioned. Then, experienced motorists agree that for 
comfort, mileage and safety, no tire is the equal of 
Fisk. The exclusive Fisk “Fillerless Cord” construe- 
tion builds extra comfort, extra safety, extra mileage 


into Fisk Tires with true economy for the motorist. 


FISK TIRES 
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THE AHWAHNEE... Open all year 


Already among the world’s famous hotels. 
$12 upward, American Plan. 








No California Trip 
is compleie without 


YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


Picture the sight of bold El Capi- 
tan, two-thirds of a mile of sheer 
granite, or brooding Half Dome, 


towering even higher! . . . of the 
stately Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees, world’s oldest living things! 
There are tours, hikes and saddle 
trips to all of Yosemite Valley’s 
superb interest-points, and up high 
mountain trails to the majestic pano- 
rama above. Outdoor sports all day, 
the year round—evenings of novel en- 
tertainment at the colorful Ahwah- 
nee, California’s finest resort hotel! 
Picturesque, year-round accom- 
modations may be found for every 
travel allowance—American, Euro- 
pean Plan or Housekeeping. Rates 
range from $1.50 a day upward in 
Housekeeping cabins and $2.50 up- 
ward, Eufopean Plan inns, to the 
luxurious Ahwahnee (see above). 
Ask for stop-over privileges on 
your main-line ticket at Merced, 
Calif. All-Expense tours from Mer- 
ced for from $30 to $76.75. See your 
Travel Agent and write for book- 
lets that will help plan your ttip. 


Overnight from 
San Francisco 


or Los Angeles 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 
Dept 120, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Please send me Yosemite picture booklets 






NAME _ aia 


Anns $$ ————— 











fBf PRESS 


Liar Duffy or Liar Sorenson? 


One of the veteran New York ship- 
news reporters, James Edmund Duffy, 
for ten years meeting boats for the Tele- 
gram, was frantically denounced in con- 
nection with his stories on the Vestris 
disaster. Supported by his paper, corrob- 
orated by reporters on other papers, last 
week he emerged hero of the occasion. 

Reporter Duffy was one of those who 
met Capt. Frederick Sorenson, passenger 
on the Vestris, when he was brought in 
with other survivors on the American 
Shipper. He quoted Capt. Sorenson as 
saying that Capt. Carey of the lost ship 
was “criminally negligent,” that certain 
of the crew were “murderers.” 

Some few days later Capt. Sorenson, 
appearing in the Department of Com- 
merce investigation, said under oath that 
Reporter Duify’s article was false, that 
Reporter Duffy himself was “a dirty, rat- 
faced liar.” 

It appears that between the time of 
his interview with Reporter Duffy and 
his appearance on the witness stand, Capt. 
Sorenson had called at the office of the 
Lamport & Holt Line, asked indemnifica- 
tion for his losses. 

The Telegram, calling attention to this, 
editorially pointed the moral: “Too often 
the ... . honest reporter has found him- 
self classed with the . . . wilful liar, by 
persons who hope to evade responsibility 
for statements made with the full knowl- 
edge that they were for publication, by 
recanting at the first sign of disfavor 
with their stand.” . 
“Infernal Outrage” 


Theoretically, the newspaperman_be- 
longs to a “fourth estate,” proud in its 
antecedents, jealous for its membership, 
mighty in affairs. Actually he binds his 
toga with shoe-lace and a piece of string, 
and now and then he must take to his 
heels with some irate mere first- or second- 
estater grabbing at the frayed vestment. 

In the exercise of his profession, he is 
curiously without legal protection, or 
social position. According to the whim of 
the moment the man he interviews may 
paste him at the first question, or sneer, 
or smile. If the reporter develops as a 
result of this a cynical contempt for all 
the other estates, a perpetual grouch, an 
inferiority complex, it is not surprising. 

That inferiority complex betrayed itself 
in many New York papers, last week, from 
parenthetical bad-boy chuckles to gran- 
diose editorial anathema, in stories of a 
tilt between John Pierpont Morgan and 
ship-news reporters and cameramen, 
aboard the Olympic, docking 16 hours late 
from Southampton. 

Morgan Ire. On board also, and the 
especial charge of Mr. Morgan, was Miss 
Elizabeth Morrow, daughter of Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico Dwight W. Morrow. 
Rumors that Miss Morrow, 25, or her 
sister, Anne, 22, was to marry Col. Lind- 
bergh had been printed. Lindbergh was a 
guest of Ambassador Morrow in Mexico 
City. The ship-news reporters were in- 
structed to ask Miss Morrow all about it. 

Came a knock at the door of her suite. 
She opened it. “Are you going to marry 











him?” chorused the reporters, trigger- 
fingers quivering on their pencils. Miss 
Morrow laughed. “Hold that pose!” cho- 
rused the cameramen, shaking powder in 
their flash-light pans. 

At this point a door opened and through 
it strode a tall, heavy man of magnificent 
carriage, instantly recognizable as John 
Pierpont Morgan. He was smoking’ a 
comfortably big meerschaum pipe, but his 
visage was not benign. He spoke: “This 
is an infernal outrage. . . . You fellows 
get along.” 

Several photographs, however, had been 
taken. The reputed engagement has since 
been thoroughly denied. 

Alone among the newspapers the tabloid 
Daily News (biggest circulation in the 
U.S.) vented its wrath in a stern editorial, 
betrayed the liveliest inferiority complex. 
It baited Messrs. Morgan & Morrow with 
representing both the U. S. and Wall 
Street in Mexico, and climaxed: “By such 
toplofty behavior Mr. Morgan only got 
himself into a scene where he had not been 
invited, and called attention in a most 
awkward and public manner to the close 
business connections between himself, Miss 
Morrow’s father and the United States 
government.” 

Ship-news Men. In addition to the fact 
that Miss Morrow was apparently not 
offended by the reporters, there remains 
the fact that these reporters are among 
the best in New York. The ship-news 
assignment is coveted in Manhattan shops. 
The men who get it can, if any ever could, 
tie up their togas with blue ribbon. 

It does happen on occasion that they will 
run a passenger ragged around the deck. 
One excitable prima donna one day heard 
a rap on her door, asked “Who is there?” 
Came a voice: “It is I.” Thoughtlessly she 
opened the door. In poured the reporters 
and cameramen from whom she was hid- 
ing. 

Another morning on another trip the 
same prima donna was caught on deck, 
took to flight. Behind her bayed the re- 
porters. Around the cabin forward she 
flew. As she turned aft on the starboard 
promenade a hoarse voice shouted “Go!” 
Three flash-lights exploded. Cameramen, 
cutting through cabin, thus ambushed her 
in the gray morning. 

But such incidents as these are rare. 
Day in, day out, the men who go down the 
bay to board incoming liners are gentle- 
men.* 

Code? Sisley Huddleston, in the solemn 
Christian Science Monitor, last week pro- 
posed a code for newspapermen. The ques- 
tion is discussed by Scriptor and Lector in 

*Said Henry F. Pringle in an article, “When 
the Reporters Come,” in the North American 
Review, December issue: “Not a few of the staff 
writers on the standard New York dailies .. . 
hold university degrees. Several are listed, what 
ever this may be worth, in The Social Register 
and play squash at the Harvard Club. One of 
the better British Earls, a serious young man 
who declines to use his title . . . covered the 
arrival of ships for almost a year. ... The 
most capable New York reporters, the men who 
are assigned to really big news events, are well 
bred, well dressed, well read and honest. They 
are, in brief, gentlemen.” 

Mr. Pringle might also have mentioned Richard 
Law, son of onetime English Prime Minister 
Andrew Bonar Law, who is a capable reporter 
on the Herald Tribune. But he did make plain 
that, besides some gentlemen, many a ruffian 
wears the press badge. Especially bad actors 
are found among cameramen and _ tabloidmen, 
some of whom were in Miss Morrow’s room 
when Mr. Morgan entered. 
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Rand on November 6th, by a two to one vote, ap- 
proved a bond issue of $100,000,000 for the com- 
pletion of a state wide road paving program. 


TIME 


stl it MS a 


Funds are provided for an additional 3,400 
miles of paving to be built in six years, 
bringing Iowa’s paved roads well past the 
five thousand mile mark. 


Every city, every county seat town in the 
state will be connected with the capital 
city, Des Moines, by paved roads! 


Sixteen concrete highways—nine east and 
west and seven north and south will cross 
the state. 


Today only four other states have as many 
miles of paved highways as Iowa has now 
authorized. The most productive agricul- 
tural area in the world will now havea 
highway system second to none. 


Des Moines, the commercial, legislative 


and geographical center of Iowa, is the 
hub of this five thousand miles of paving. 





Iowa steps out of the mud 


Alert, progressive, Iowa’s 
largest newspaper, The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 
is making extensive use of 
motor cars to speed late edi- 
tions to all sections of the 
state. 


This newspaper today uses 
nearly two hundred motor cars 
which travel over 25,000 miles 
a week in Iowa. And this ina 
state which ranks fourth of all 
the states in railroad mileage. 


Published in a city of 150,000 
population, The Register and 
Tribune daily sells more than 
225,000 copies—perhaps' the 
most remarkable newspaper cir- 
culation in America. Commu- 
nities seventy-five, a hundred 
miles and farther from Des 
Moines are covered more thor- 
oughly by The Register and 
Tribune than cities such as Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
Washington are covered by 
their leading newspaper. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


225,000 Daily Circulation 


eke 
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a dialog faintly reminiscent of Bishop 
Berkeley (1685-1753). Saith Scripior: 
“You are right, Lector. . . . Nobody has 
yet troubled to work out a good code for 
journalists and for editors. They must 
avoid the Charybdis of mischief-making, 
but they must also avoid the Scylla of 
subserviency.” 

At the moment it may have seemed to 
Mr. Morgan that the newspapermen were 
prying, as Scriptor has it, “purely for the 
sake of producing a sensation.” Whether 
or not they were subservient when he or- 
dered them off, they got their pictures. 

And that any code could ever be 
hatched, for U. S. newspapermen or for 
the people they interview, which would 
obviate the occasional row, is inconceiv- 
able. There is an unwritten code which 
newspapermen of the better class do ob- 





serve. If treated courteously, they are 
likely to be courteous. Many important 
men have found this out, including 
Thomas A. Edison, Edward of Wales, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, William Howard 
Taft, Frederick A. Stock. 


All Round Europ 


@ In Milan one issue of the Mussolini 
family newspaper, // Popolo d’ Italia, was 
sequestered, last week, by the Fascist cen- 
sor, because it contained a “sensational” 
story headed: 


WOUNDS HIS FIANCEE AND 
KILLS SELF IN FATHER’S 
PRESENCE 


In Italy it is forbidden to publish sen- 
sational stories. Said the Editor of J/ 








x 
| American traditions are faithfully observed in the appointments 
Sound- proof walls make for quiet 


of a ROOSEVELT guest room, 


repose, and individual floor service fills promptly every personal need, 


A correct address while 


in New York is as important to the 
visitor as a card of introduction to 
prospective friends . . . Residence 
at The ROOSEVELT is a hall-mark 
of good taste . . . an open sesame 
to the delights of the metropolis. 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways... Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau... “Teddy Bear Cave,”’ a supervised playroom 


for children of guests ... 


Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA ia the GRILL 


The 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. Edward Clinton Fogg 
NEW YORK Managing Director 


Popolo, Arnaldo Mussolini, brother of 
Benito: “We have been justly sequestered. 
We are the first to admit it.” 

Observers considered the sequestration 
a “plant,” designed to strengthen the Cen- 
sor’s position when he moves to sequester 
other newspapers. The sensational story, 
it was explained, was inserted in J/ Popolo 
by irresponsible underlings “late one night, 
after the editor had gone home.” 

@ At London famed H. Gordon Selfridge, 
rich U. S. proprietor of England’s first and 
greatest department store, said, address- 
ing London’s Master Printers’ Association: 
“T shall never be quite happy until I have 
a really good newspaper in London. If 
any one of you has a good newspaper you 
want to sell at a very low price, I shall be 
pleased to take it over or talk the matter 
over with you.” 

@ In Bucharest, Capital of Rumania, the 
new Peasant-Prime Minister Juliu Maniu 
said: “We have abolished all censorship. 
We invite the Press to criticize our acts. 
We hope and expect that Rumanian edi- 
tors will try to criticize as friends.” 

@ At Paris, New York Times’ star Euro- 
pean correspondent, Edwin L. James, pre- 
sumably read with indignation the follow- 
ing critique of his despatches by Hearst 
Editor Brisbane: 

“Mr. James writes from Europe about 

America and Coolidge in a way that must 
be applauded by all the debt-dodging na- 
tions. The New York Times that prints 
his writing should be paid advertising 
rates for ‘full position, next to pure read- 
ing matter. 
@ In London a King’s Bench decision was 
handed down restraining the Press from 
subscriptions getting by what is known as 
a “Football Competition.” 

Readers have been asked to pick in ad- 
vance the 24 teams which would emerge 
victorious from a list of 24 scheduled foot- 
ball games. The Court observed that the 
chances against success in making this 
guess were 282, 429, 536, 481 to one. 
Nonetheless several satisfied Britons have 
guessed right, during the past season, thus 
winning prizes up to £20,000 ($100,000). 

Several winners confessed that they had 
hired agents buy bales of the newspapers 
in which competition coupons appeared, 
fill out the coupons in hundreds of com- 
binations, anJ mail them in by the basket- 


full. 


@ At Moscow, famed Walter Duranty. 
veteran New York Times correspondent, 
was notified, last week, by the O. Henry 
Memorial Award Committee of Manhat- 
tan, that he had won their latest $500 an- 
nual prize for the best short story pub- 
lished in the U. S. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Doran will ex- 
change O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories of 1928 for $2.50. Turning to page 
one, buyers will read: 

The Parrot 
By Walter Duranty 
(Reprinted) From Red Book (Magazine) 

The box car rattled and swayed as the 
train jerked slowly out of the station, but 
the big sergeant standing at the open door 
balanced himself easily in his thick felt 
boots. 

He held Sergey McTavish by the collar 
of his astrakhan tunic and the seat of his 
breeches, kicking and wriggling like a re- 
triever pup. Then he swung the boy up 





———— 
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_ Pictured 
“below-—a 

- bird's eye 
view of 
historic 
San Jacinto 
Plaza—beauty 
spot of down- 
tewn El Paso. 





]NShcr brought the birds. 
The delight of dazzling sun- 
shine all the long winter throy, 

is bringing thousands of folk for 
the sheer joy of outdeer living. You 
may play golf on two 18 hole 
courses . . ride, play tennis, watch 
army polo games... . Visit Carlsbad Caverns 
and other scenic wonders of the Southwest 
by tri-motored cabin planes, or motor over 
excellent > ter You will enjoy the 
quaintness Old Spanish Juarez, and Bo- 
hemian evenings in this city whose old 
mission stands near the spot where Cabeza de 
Vaea first led his followers to the banks of 
the Rio Grande in 1536. . . El Paso winter 


In El Paso there are 82 hours of glorious 
sunshine out of every 100 hours 


SUN CaN 


the 





FOLLOW THE BIRDS s 
TO THE SUNNY SOUTHWEST ~~ 
SDEND THIS WINTER IN EL PASO 






























climate is unsurpassed . . an ideal 
place for children humidity 4 
lowest of any weather station Af 
record . . days are bright and s 

. the thermometer seldom g 
low as 25° above 0... Wid 
few hours drive from El Pa 
“real ranches’ where guests am 
cepted--the marvelous Whit 
of Alamogordo--Elephant Butte @ 
lake--huge forests where game 
largest open pit copper mines in 
--and other interesting sights . ; ] 
a metropolitan city of 117,000 
Hunting trips into Old Mexico iff 
ranged. El Paso is the ideal & 
for a delightful winter in the Ofd, gee 


Southwest .... 


6 Gy 


shine. 
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The Gift that 
IS ‘‘Different’’ 


It’s a real problem, isn’t it, to find the 
ift that really is different—one that you 
acer will please—yet one that you want to 
be sure will not be duplicated by another 
giver? 

This year before you begin your tiresome 
search of the shops, seeking the unusual 
gift for Dad, “for whom you never know 
what to get,” or brother, “‘who has every- 
thing and just doesn’t need ties or shirts or 
sox,” or grandpa, “who is so hard to buy for,” 
consider the weather and the universal interest 
everybody has in this common subject. 


Tarlor Stormoguide, s:. 


THE WEATHER ADVISER 

Every man is interested in the weather—and 
if he can tell in advance what the weather is 
going to be he can make his plans accordingly. 
This is why men so appreciate the Storm- 
oguide Jr. as a Christmas gift. The Stormo- 
guide Jr. is a good grade barometer, with a 
414 inch white dial, mahogany finish, bakelite 
case, with supporting legs and glass crystal 
face. Adjustable for altitudes 0 to 2,500 feet. 








“2 
THE WL ATHES aDvISOR 


10 


A real scientific instrument that any person | 


will be proud to own. It tells what the weather 
probabilities will be 12 to 24 hours in advance 
—way ahead of any newspaper weather 
reports. Men with the Stormoguide habit plan 
golfing, motoring, traveling, excursions and 
business trips with pleasure and profit. 

The Stormoguide Jr. is now sold for $10.00 
anywhere in the United States. 


Your Dealer Has Them—or Write Direct 


Get one of these Stormoguides, interpreters of the language of the weather, from your 
dealer today. If unable to secure from him, order direct; safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building 
Toronto 


109 Ames Street 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Manufacturing Distributors 
3 in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 











e unimportant record 
written today may be 
priceless tomorrow. There 
is constant security in 
the exclusive use of --- 
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level with his shoulder and threw. him 
sprawling on a snowdrift. 

“There,” he said, “you young devil, that 
will teach you to steal potatoes from the 
army and sell them to dirty food specula- 
tors. You have the red head of an imp 
from hell and the black heart of a capital- 
ist. We have done with you.” 

So ended the six months’ career of Ser- 
gey McTavish as mascot of the Seventh 
Battalion of Red Army Riflemen. . . . 

Thenceforward the story proceeds to 
get Sergey McTavish into more and more 
trouble. Finally he rescues an American 
called up before a shrewd Soviet Judge 
who has a parrot. Each prisoner must 
poke his forefinger into the parrot’s cage. 
If parrot bites finger, the sentence is 
Death. Smart Sergey McTavish saves the 
American’s neck by rubbing garlic on his 
finger, causing parrot to cringe, not bite. 


— een 


Strutting Magazineman 


Celebrating the first five years of pub- 
lication of The American Mercury, Edi- 
tor H. L. Mencken pointed out editorially 
in the December number what a bright, 
good, competent job has been done; how 
happy all the intelligent readers cf the 
magazine are (all of them being intelli- 
gent); how tirelessly he will strive to 
make the Mercury brighter and bigger 
and better. 

All the debts of the Mercury are paid, 
said Editor Mencken; it is showing a 
profit. Advertisers are faithful and en- 
thusiastic. Imitators of the magazine 
have turned up, but the Mercurians never 
fail to “distinguish between the simon 
pure article and the second best.” All 
enemies have been overcome, even to the 
“wowsers” of Boston. 

The Mercury has brought to birth such 
writers as James Stephens, who, it is im- 
plied, might never otherwise have found 
a patron. It has printed the best poetry 
and fiction; if it has used few stories and 
fewer lyrics, that is because there have 
been no others good enough. 

The editorial concluded: “The Amer- 
ican Mercury will be a great deal better 
magazine hereafter than it has ever been 
in the past.” Beneath this sentence stood 
the fanfare initials “H. L. M.” 

Readers who have smiled to see Menc- 
ken jeer, these five prosperous years in 
the green Mercurial jacket, at go-getter, 
hundred-percenter, live-wire, inspirational, 
egotistic pep stuff, were shocked to see 


| him strut himself in such an inept busi- 


ness-getting manner. Their conclusion 
was that he has joined his own “hated 
Philisterei.”’ 


_ MILESTONES 


Married. Laurence Gouverneur Hoes, 
of Washington, great-great-grandson of 
James Monroe, fifth President of the 
U. S.; and Ingrid Westesson of Washing- 
ton, daughter of a Swedish mining engi- 
neer; in Washington. 

—— 

Married. John Blythe-Barrymore, 46, 
volatile prince of a theatrical royal fam- 
ily; and Dolores Costello, 22, famed blonde 
cinemactress; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Sued for Divorce. Howard Henry 
Spaulding, by Mrs. Catherine Barker 
Spaulding, $30,000,000 heiress of the late 
John H. Barker, railroad car tycoon of 
Michigan City, Ind. Mrs. Spaulding 
charges habitual drunkenness. 





oo 
Sued for Divorce. Clare A. Briggs, 
famed Manhattan cartoonist (When a 
Feller Needs a Friend, Skin-nay, Mr. & 
Mrs.); by Mrs. Ruth Owen Briggs of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 





ne 

Appointed. George Leslie Harrison of 
Manhattan; to be Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, succeed- 
ing the late Benjamin Strong. Mr. Har- 
rison is an alumnus of Yale (1910) and of 
Harvard Law School. In 1913 he was legal 
secretary to Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the U. S. Supreme Court. In 
1914 he was appointed assistant general 
counsel of the Federal Reserve Board. 
During the War he served as Captain with 
the Red Cross. Since 1920 he has been 
Deputy Governor of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Said John Pierpont 
Morgan: “The appointment of Mr. Har- 
rison should meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of the entire banking community 
here .. . have the additional advantage 
of continuing unchanged the friendly and 
important relations which the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has had so many years with 
the central banks of issue abroad.” 


Dr. 








Inaugurated. George Morris 


Beltzhoover Smith, Lutheran minister, as | 


President of 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 
—? 


Susquehanna University, 





Died. Georg: Henry Jones, 56, chair- | 


man of the board of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, of Pelham, N. Y.; from 
intestinal obstruction after a lingering ill- 
ness, in Manhattan. Mr. Jones, native of 
Carthage, N. Y., was successively mill 
boy, factory worker, messenger, typewriter 
salesman, Standard Oilman (35 years). 
A tireless worker, he abjured recreations 
until his s5oth birthday when his fellow 
directors gave him golf clubs. He was 
elected to the chairmanship in 1925; 
simultaneously his health began to fail. 

Died. The Rev. Edgar Young Mullins, 
68, for 29 years President of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Ky., potent Anti-Smith Democrat; 
from paralysis, in Louisville. 

—~ — }—_ 





Died. Hermann Sudermann, 71, famed 
German dramatist & novelist, whose 
tragedy Heimat (Magda) was played by 
Modjeska, Duse, Mrs. Fiske; from apo- 
plexy and pneumonia; in Berlin. 

- — 


Vv 
Thomas Fortune 





Died. Ryan, 77, 


famed Manhattan financier; from inflam- | 
mation of the gall bladder; in Manhattan | 


(see p. 54). 


—<e) 


Died. Mme. Jacquet, 88, sister of 
Georges Clémenceau; in Paris. , 





a 


Died. Baron O'Neill, 89, head of the 
O’Neills of County Antrim, Ireland; in 
Eralerstown, County Derry, Ireland. Old- 
sters said they heard the wail of the 
banshee on the shores of Lough Neagh, 
the night before his death. 
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Test Yourself /- 










% Jor 
Sunlight Starvation” 

. Do you tire easily! 

. Doyoucatch cold” often? 

. Do you sleep badly? 

. Is your appetite poor? ; 

5. Are you irritable, pessi- 
mistic? ; 

6. Is your complexion sallow? 

7.1s your hair dull, lifeless- 
looking? 

8. Do you lack vitality and 
energy? 

9. Do you suffer from indi- 
gestion and malnutrition? F 

10. Are you showing signs of 
premature old age? 

11. Is your resistance to di- } 
sease low? 

12. Is your health below par? ; 





AY Ne 





N° longer need you suffer the health handi- 
caps which come with “sunlight starva- 
tion”! 

For new scientific methods—the conclusion of 
30 years of intensive experiments and tests— 
have solved one of today’s greatest health prob- 
lems. Sunshine— pure, concentrated ‘“man- 
made” sunshine in your own home day or night— 
is now a reality 


A Balanced Blend of Sun-Rays 


You will be amazed at the benefits of scientific 
home use of the new Battle Creek SunArc Bath 
New vigor, health, youth, follow these sunbaths 
as naturally as they follow prolonged daily ex- 
posures to the sun itself, but guick/y’ 

For SunArc Sunlight is a balanced blend 2” con- 
centrated form of the tonic ultra-violet, the in- 
valuable infra-red—literally ALL the visible and 
invisible rays which give. natural sunlight its 
marvelous recuperative and health-promoting 
qualities. 


Only in the carbon arc—the Sun- 
Arc—will you find ALL the 
health-promoting rays of actual 
sunlight. Not only ultra-violet, 
but infra-red, too! 


Sap 
C 

7 . ? a th of ad a 
Sunsh! l Switch 





“Sunlight 


Slarvation” 



















Thus minutes under the SunArc equal ours of 
outdoor exposure. And you need NEVER miss 
the daily “meal” of sunrays which you must 
“feed” to your body to maintain perfect health. 


Amazing Results—Quickly! 
Would you enjoy looking and feeling like a 
new person, with those annoying little aches 
and pains, those periodic depressions, gone— 
your entire system toned up—your resistance to 
disease multiplied so that you avoid dangerous 
colds —that “tired feeling” banished forever? 
Would you like to gain new, radiant health 
and strength? You can—with SunArc Sunlight! 


Get the facts about this amazing new low-cost 
health aid. Ask your Doctor about this method 
—used in the world’s largest health institution 
And send for the latest bulletin —‘* What Gov 
ernment Experts Have Discovered About ‘Man- 
Made’ Sunlight” and the interesting free book, 


. “Sunshine and Health” For your health’s sake 


—write today! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Dept. 1429-T 





© S. E. Co. 1928 
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Your local jeweler will 
be glad to suggest gifts 
in Gorham Sterling 
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A set of silver glittering in its sparkling symmetry. . .a 
radiance that dims the eye and sets the pulses throbbing 
wildly at the unexpected vision of a long-cherished dream 
suddenly materialized . . . the joyous splendor of the per- 
fect Yuletide gift . . . a beautiful expression of his love 
and admiration . . . a reflection of his thoughtfulness and 
keen anticipation of her secret desire... a gift that will 
be prized far beyond its intrinsic value... the added 
thrill of vain attempts to break the charm of its attraction 


... His was a happy choice ... of many things to choose 


from . . . vases, candelabras, compotiers, in a variety of 
patterns .. . plain or richly embellished to suit the indi- 
vidual taste ...an enduring remembrance she will be 


proud to display as a symbol of the happiness engendered 
by mutual appreciation ,.. But what shall she give him? 














in Gorham Silver 
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What better way to pleasantly surprise him than with a 


lovely gift of practical everyday usefulness ... what better Your local jeweler will 
be glad to suggest gifts 


means of gratifying a wish he may have many times ex- 
& yng y y in Gorham Sterling 


pressed just to himself. . . to still the subtle. longing for 
such sensible personal requisites a man unqualifiedly ap- 
preciates ... and here it is... of Gorham Sterling Silver 
in alluring beauty that sends a tinge of unfeigned 
happiness to his cheeks ... Her gift, the joyful visual 


expression of her love. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. @gi@ NEW YORK. N.Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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crit Reel 


Women 


Many a person goes to the theatre first 
of all to see a famed woman. Now many a 
famed woman has opened or prepared to 
open in Manhattan. Specimens: Florence 
Reed, Clare Eames, Jane Cowl, Peggy 
Wood, Katherine Cornell, Helen Menken, 
Alice Brady, Lenore Ulric, Ethel Barry- 
more. 








@——— 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


A Play Without a Name. Upon that 
familiar pattern, the triangle, Austin 
(“Seventh-Heaven”) Strong has _ super- 
imposed a less readily recognizable, fourth- 
dimensional figure. It consists of a strong- 
interlusive plotting of the working of the 
human brain. 


Kenneth MacKenna is a young hus- 
band, out to make good in the financial 
world. To him and to Peggy Wood, his 
ambitious wife, an appointment to the 
German office of his firm symbolizes suc- 
cess second only to an appointment to the 
Shanghai branch. On the day before the 
appointment is to be announced he resigns 
his position, feeling that he is not to get 
the coveted appointment. Next day he 
tells his wife, is still explaining away 
when in bursts an old flame. At this point 
Playwright Strong trephines the husband’s 
skull, lays open the human brain. Centers 
of nerve control are represented by figures 
at sets of levers much like those in a rail- 
road switching tower. One normal voice 
speaks the words that the husband has 
spoken aloud during the first scene of the 
play. Another voice, terrifyingly me- 
chanical, intones the husband’s unspoken 
thoughts. The “nerve centers” also speak 
their reactions, crying “pain! pain!” when 
MacKenna stubs his toe. 

The brain scene ends and the play con- 
tinues conventionally up to the inevitable 
amorous scene between the husband and 
his old flame. Once again there is a 
flashback to the cerebral. With no subtlety 
at all the action of the brain during a 
complete seduction is described. 

Remorsefully the unfaithful husband 
returns to his wife and upon learning that 
his firm has rewarded the ambition which 
she stirred, he penitently confesses and is 
given absolution. 

Peggy Wood (whose fame so transcends 
that of her own husband, John VanAlstyn 
Weaver, that he has been facetiously called 
Mister Peggy Wood) makes a good wife; 
Katherine Wilson is real as the seductress 
who “makes” a good husband; Playwright 
Strong has made a good play. 

Once an architect, the author has 
worked on the piece intermittently, since 
1916. Two chairs in the play once be- 
longed to Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
was the husband of Mr. Strong’s grand- 
mother. 

—* 


Major Barbara might more descrip- 
tively have been titled, “A spectacular 
demonstration of the theory that money 
makes morals—complete with characters, 
including: one Millionaire: one Earl’s 
Daughter or Millionaire’s Wife; their Son, 
an imbecile sample of Young England; 





their two Daughters, one beautiful of 
face, one a Major in the Salvation Army, 
who tries to convert her father; two 
Suitors, a noisy Nitwit and a Professor of 
Greek who becomes by the odd and en- 
gaging circumstances of the plot, heir pre- 
sumptive to the Millionaire’s munition 
works and who, by the odd and engaging 
developments of the thesis, is not thereby 








Rummy MitcHens & BILL WALKER 


A couple of maudlin megaphones. .. . 


deprived of the affections of the second 
daughter.” It is not so called, because 
George Bernard Shaw wrote it in 1905, 
before he had become addicted to long 
titles, long whiskers, or the movie-tone; 
and before his interest in abstractions had 
supplanted his excitement about people. 

Critic St. John Ervine in the New York 
W orld last week related that Bernard Shaw 
had once assured him that the characters 
of whom he wrote were interesting to him 
only as megaphones through which he him- 
self might voice his social speculations; 
but since it is impossible to have much 
interest in ideas about human problems 
without having first an even larger interest 
in the human beings who are faced with 
them, Shaw’s plays, among them Major 
Barbara, are interesting for their people 
rather than their propaganda. Before any 
writer can portray Rummy Mitchens, a 
Salvation Army derelict, portrayed on the 
stage by Alice Cooper Cliffe, or Bill Walker 
(Percy Waram), he must have eaten 
humble cake in the mission houses of his 
trade. And before any writer can despise 
any human being as thoroughly as Author 
Shaw despises the son of his mouth-piece 
millionaire, it is necessary for the writer 
to have investigated him with the inquisi- 
tive sympathy of an artist, rather than the 
brief, scornful scrutiny of one who needs 
only a dunce and a trumpet. 

The bright, playful people of the 
Theatre Guild have long gambled luckily 
on the golden Shaw, and they never suc- 
ceed better than when they exhibit his 
sly profundities to their legion of sup- 
porters. Winifred Lenihan is Major Bar- 
bara, Helen Westley is her sharp-tongued 
mother. Elliot Cabot is the Greek profes- 
sor who at one point addresses Millionaire 
Dudley Digges as Mephistopheles, which 
Dudley Digges has been in Faust, until 
quite recently. 


Caponsacchi, the Arthur Goodrich- 
Rose Palmer dramatization of The Ring 
and the Book, by Robert Browning, which 
Walter Hampden played to cheers last 
year, he revived last week, as ably as ever. 





— 

The Royal Box. The Belmont is the 
name of a hotel, Belmont is the name of a 
racetrack, Belmont is the name of a 
theatre. With the others the Belmont 
Theatre has much in common: the one 
caters to transients, guests for a day, a 
week; the other presents events of speed. 
Many a speedy transient will have been 
under the roof of the Belmont Theatre be- 
fore the season ends. Already the fourth 
of the season has come, will go. It pre- 
sents Walker Whiteside in a comedy first 
written by Alexandre Dumas, rewritten 
and presented three decades ago by 
Charles Coghlan, exhumed by Mr. White- 
side for 1928. The evil men do lives after 
them, the good is oft interred with their 
bones. 

~~ 

The Wild Duck. Before Shaw, Ibsen 
was the mightiest of modern playwrights. 
He learned about life in an apothecary’s 
shop and looked down at it later with 
savage Nordic melancholy. In The Wild 
Duck he wrote about a man who was the 
enemy of most people because he told the 
truth, even when truth-telling was tanta- 
mount to telling tales. Gregers Werle, the 
son of a rich Norwegian mine-owner, sus- 
pected that his libertine father had dis- 
posed of an old mistress by marrying her 
to Hialmar Ekdal, the son of a man whom 
the libertine had ruined. Gregers Werle 
tattles to Hialmar Ekdal, who is much too 
little a fool to disbelieve him. Knowing 
that his adolescent daughter is really the 
child of another man, he snubs her love 
for him, wherefore she kills herself. 

A deeply tragic play, The Wild Duck 
is revived beautifully by the Actors’ 
Theatre (which produced it five years 
ago), with Blanche Yurka as the placid 
wife of Hialmar Edkal and Dallas Ander- 
son as her husband. Ralph Roeder is 
Gregers Werle who drops the fina! curtain 
by announcing that his true mission in life 
is “. . . to be thirteenth at table.” 

The Sacred Flame. A young man, 
crippled, paralyzed and impotent as a 
result of an airplane crash during the War, 
worships his wife for five years from a 
wheelchair. He knows he is doomed to be 
an invalid for life; his only happiness is 
seeing his beautiful wife and believing that 
she remains faithful to him. In the sixth 
year, the young man dies in the night. His 
nurse bluntly informs the family that he 
was murdered (with an overdose of a 
sleeping drug). There are three possible 
murderers: his wife, his brother, his 
mother. 

Motives: his wife is with child by his 
brother; his mother has observed this. 
Thus—out of love or pity for the invalid— 
mother, brother or wife would have reason 
to spare the invalid the pain of disillusion. 
Suffice it to say here that love was the 
motive; and you can easily pick the 
murderer. 

The nurse is the most important char- 
acter in the play. Her idea of DUTY is a 
strange mixture of hate for the invalid’s 
wife, love for the invalid, horror of sexual 
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irregularity. Of her, the mother says: “I | 


cannot help feeling sorry for a girl who 
has so much virtue and so little charm.” 

The three women in the play are cast 
almost perfectly. Clare Eames, as the 
nurse, is tremendously moving, though 
once or twice a little over-hating. Casha 
Pringle, as the wife, is a small-faced, tense 
English girl, who, when she removed her 
opera wrap in the first act, revealed 
figure which caused the audience to gasp 
with approval. Mary Jerrold, as_ the 
mother, is wise and charming. 

The play is from the pen of no less a 
person than William Somerset (Of Human 
Bondage) Maugham. Melodramatic in 
outline, declamatory in some lines, slow 
in the first act, it remains not a profound 
play, but a sensitive, skillful one. 
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The Jealous Moon. Jane Cow], indis- 
putably among the more decorative of 
Manhattan’s heroines, put herself to the 
perhaps necessary task of writing a play 
that would deserve embellishments by her 
upon the stage. The play was romantically 
sweet, about Pierrot, Columbine and 
Scaramouche. A designer of dolls, dream- 
ing in far from Freudian fashion of their 
unfortunate intrigues, found advices in it 
for his own and on waking up for the 
epilogue, promised to be true to Judy. 
Jane Cowl was Judy and, in the doll- 
designer's dream, she played the part of 
( priser ly 

Few stars can write their own plays, 
though Noel Coward in This Year of 
Grace, Mae West in Diamond Lil and 
George M. Cohan, in past years, have been 
able to do so. Jane Cowl remains a better 
actress than a playwright. The Jealous 
Joon is so sweet that it excites a mental 
toothache. 
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Rainbow. The movenients and _ the 
moods of Laurence Stallings are mysterious 
to contemplate. He wrote Plumes, a good 
and savage book. He wrote, with Maxwell 
Anderson, What Price Glory, a strong 
though over-rated play. Then he played 
with the moving pictures and the result 
was The Big Parade. When in Manhattan, 
he lives at odd hours in an inconspicuous 
apartment house and it was during his odd 
hours in the apartment house that he 
wrote, with Oscar Hammerstein II, Rain- 
bow, a musical play which contains a mule 
and a catchy song called “I Like You As 
You Are.” 

Due to the behavior of the mule and 
the inefliciency of scene-shifters, the open- 
ing of Rainbow was a long affair and not 
sO auspicious as it should have been. The 
story, which had an epic air, concerned a 
buckskin buccaneer who broke jail and 
joined the California gold rush, gathering 
women on the way. His maneuvers led 
him to pleasing spots, where gaming tables 
were and where prospectors plied their 
toothpicks or sang unruly songs. 

“I Want a Man,” growled Libby 
Holman, and, although she frowned as she 
intoned her need, no one could understand 
why it was not instantly gratified; Louise 
Brown pretended charmingly to be a 
Colonel’s daughter. While its colours were 
a little too bright, the Rainbow was a 
pleasant thing to see and, because of its 
rowdy theme, a good omen for future 
minstrelsies. 
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Cruises Round the World 


Hereisaunique typeof world cruise. 
You make your own plan, spend- 
ing as little or as much time in the 
various countries as you choose. 


Circuit the world in 110 days. Or 
take the entire two years that your 
ticket allows. Either way you will visit 
the most fascinating ports and coun- 
tries Round the World. 


At every port the ship remains from 
several hours to several days. This 


time you spend ashore in sightseeing 


and shopping. 


But if any port particularly interests 
you, plan toremain for a week, two 
weeks or longer, touring the interior 
of the country at leisure. 

Sail on one of the magnificent 
President Liners from Boston or New 
York any fortnight; see Havana and 
Panamaenrouteto California, Hawaii 


and Round the World or board at 
Los Angeles or San Francisco any 
week of the year. If you prefer, sail 
from Seattle or Victoria, B. C. any 
alternate Saturday direct to the Orient 
and Round the World. 


Y ou will enjoy Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alex- 
andria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles and 
return direct to New York. 

Your transportation, meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship are included in 
the fare of $1000, $1250 ana up Round 
the World. 

The liners are broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. Broad decks enclosed in glass. 
An outdoor swimming pool. A cuisine 
famous among world travelers. Luxurious 
public rooms. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service from the Orient to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles; to Victoria, 
B. C. and Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Dollar Steamship Line 





American Mail Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASHINGTON 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Yachting Millions 

When William Kissam Vanderbilt sailed 
on his yacht Ara, a fortnight ago, on his 
first cruise around the world, he left be- 
hind a yacht-building orgy. More and 
bigger yachts are now being designed and 
built for U. S. tycoons than ever before. 
Herewith, the list with name of tycoon, 
cost of yacht, architect, builder: 

Harrison Williams, $3,000,000, Cox & 
Stevens. It has not yet been decided 
whether this yacht will be built in the 
U. S. or in Germany. But it will be the 
biggest Diesel pleasure yacht in the world. 

Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., $1,000,000, 
Cox & Stevens and John H. Wells, Inc., 
Pugsey & Jones at Wilmington, Del. 

Fred J. Fisher, $1,000,000, Cox & Stev- 
ens and John H. Wells, Inc., Pugsey & 
Jones at Wilmington, Del. 

An unnamed automobile executive, 
$1,000,000, Cox & Stevens and John H. 
Wells, Inc. 

Max C. Fleischmann, $1,000,000, Cox 
& Stevens, Krupp works at Kiel, Germany. 

Charles Franklin Kettering, $500,000, 
John Wells, Inc., Defoe works at Bay 
City, Mich. 

Jules Seman Bache, $200,000, John H. 
Wells, Inc., Jacob’s Shipyard at City 
Island, N. Y. 


Add these figures together and you have 








$7,700,000. And in ten years, another 
$7,700,000 will have been spent for the 
upkeep of these seven yachts. 

Harrison Williams was the man who 
entertained the Prince of Wales on and 
around Long Island and showed him Wall 
Street. Mr. Williams has a volcano named 
after him in the Galapagos, whither he 
helped finance the expedition of William 
Beebe. Mr. Williams, too, has studied the 
ocean floor from his fine yacht Warrier, 
recently sold to George Whelan. 

Born in Avon, Ohio, 55 years ago, and 
educated in the public schools, Harrison 
Williams has achieved, more thoroughly 
than 98% of his contemporaries, the titles 
of host, amateur scientist, clubman (20 
of them), with all of which he is quaintly 
press-shy. His fortune has come from 
public utilities, which he developed, not 
as a sportsman but as a shrewd business- 
man, and which may now exceed a round 
hundred millions. He lives at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, and in the Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan, town house of the late Elbert 
H. Gary, which he purchased last spring. 

Charles F. Kettering, chief engineer of 
General Motors Corp., is personally super- 
vising the building of the Kettering yacht. 
He has designed a device to synchronize 
electrically the two Diesel motors, a mer- 
cury stabilizer to replace the gyroscope, 
many another automatic and electrical 
control for comfort and convenience. 

Architects. A good-sized yacht can be 
designed and built in five months. It takes 
a longer period when the yacht is U. S. 
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YOU KNOW THIS MUCH— *&° 


ou can’t tell much 


about a man from his 
clothes. But 1f he wears a 


Burberry overcoat, you do 
at least know this much: 
that he thinks for himself 


and appreciates the best! 


FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™# STREET 


By Apporntment ae. M King George V 
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designed and German built. The cost of 
building a yacht in Germany is 50% to 
33% less than in the U. S., but there is a 
30% tax on foreign-built yachts. U. S. 
architects are giving an increasing amount 
of business to U. S. shipyards because they 
have demonstrated their ability to build 
yachts more luxurious and equally as 
sturdy as German-built craft.* 

At present, the U. S. yacht architects 
with the biggest contracts are Cox & Stev- 
ens and John H. Wells, Inc., both of Man- 
hattan. 

Cox & Stevens had previously designed 
E. H. Hutton’s Hussar, Mortimer L. 
Schiff’s Dolphin, W. L. Mellon’s Vaga- 
bondia, and Vincent Astor’s Nourmahai 
(with Architect Ferris). 

John H. Wells, Inc., designed yachts 
and commuting cruisers for F. Trubee 
Davison, L. Gordon Hammersley, Nel- 
son Doubleday, Walter P. Chrysler, and a 
total of ten for the brothers Fisher of 
General Motors. Architect Wells designed 
his first yacht before he was graduated 
from Cornell in 1903. 


Football : 


Football writers are sentimental artists 
who enjoy calling’ things what they are 
not. Thus they speak of the Princeton 
team as “Tigers,” though no live, wild 
tiger has been seen near New Jersey for 
many millions of years and they refer to 
the team which plays for the University 
of Nebraska as “Cornhuskers,” merely for 
want of a better name. Last week, Coach 
Bearg and the Nebraska squad boarded a 
special train for West Point; on the squad 
were 34 men, though one of them, Willard 
Urban, who lost a coin toss to be the 
last man taken, had his fare paid by 
friends. The newspapers of Lincoln, Neb., 
printed advertisements saying “Beat the 
Army,” Nebraska’s Governor sent a tele- 
gram; a great parade of students moved 
through the streets; the noise of the train 
as it pulled out of Lincoln was not so 
loud as the noise made by those who 
watched it go; a day later the team got 
off at Albion College, Mich., and prac- 
ticed. The Cornhuskers then proceeded 
to West Point—an unbeaten team. 

Blue Howell, 185 pounds, one of the 
lightest men on the Nebraska team, was 
supposed to have been going to a duel 
with “Red” Cagle, the Army’s unkind star. 
As it turned out, neither he nor Fay Rus- 
sell, the 205 pound quarterback, who 
has a wife and ranch of his own, damaged 
the Army. Nor was Clair Sloan, who has 
not missed a kick for point after touch- 
down since the season began, able by him- 
self to win, though he kicked a field goal 
in the second period and nearly kicked 
another to tie the score in the third. In 
the last quarter Allan, an Army substi- 
tute, grabbed a forward pass and made 
the second touchdown for the Army. The 
final score was 13—3. Vice President 
Dawes, in a fur-lined coat, let out a digni- 
fied yelp and the people who listened to 
their radios in Nebraska clicked them off, 
with forlorn disappointment, in their chilly 
parlors. 


Eastern rivalries grow pale beside the 


*But Germany still gets some of the huge 
contracts, where the saving is great, such as 
Vincent Astor’s Nourmahal, flagship of the New 
York Yacht Club (Tre, Feb, 6). 
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gargantuan wars of colleges that lie be- 
hind the Rocky Mountains. California and 
Stanford are two giants who ravage the 
countryside and then clash together. Last 
week, before the game, Stanford had won 
15 of these clashes and California 12. 
California rapidly scored 12 points; after 
the half, Simkins made a touchdown for 
Stanford; in the last minute Frentrup | 
of Stanford made another. The giants | 
had played their seventh tie. 


Before the Harvard game it is custom- | 
ary for Yale to have a football rally and | 
at this football rally it is customary for 
all Yale undergraduates to yell and cheer. 
This year, however, only 500 were gath- 
ered together in the name of Yale. Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell, having cam- 
paigned so vigorously and with such no- 
table success for Herbert Hoover, appar- 
ently supposed that his moral support 
might also take happy effect upon the 
football team. “The bigger they come, the 
harder they fall,’ he said. Then Tad 
Jones, onetime Yale coach, spoke scorn- 
fully of the decline of the Yale spirit and 
the growth of wisdom. With tears in his 
eyes he described the undergraduates who 
were not present as “‘yellow” and he asked. 
“What has become of the old Yale spirii 

. . perhaps they are too cultured to com« 
here... .” President Angell gave nod 
of gloom. 

Whether the decline of the old Yale 
spirit or the superiority of the Harvard 
lateral pass play was chiefly responsible 
for the latter’s victory, it is impossible 
to say. The score was 17—0o, with honors 
to Harvard’s Guarnaccia & French. 


Dr. John Woodworth Wilce, Coach o 
Ohio State, last week ran toward a tack- 
ling dummy and sprang to drag it off it: 
runner; that was “his senior tackle” an 
Ohio State ceremony performed by men 
who are leaving the team, on the last 
day of practice. The next day, he lost 
his last chance to win the Big Ten or 
Western Conference championship as IIli- 
nois scored eight points in the first half 
and then held on while returns from other 
conference games flashed up along the 
scoreboard. By beating Ohio State 8—o. 
Illinois became the Conference champion | 
ior the second successive year. | 


Al Lassman, N. Y. U. tackle, suffered 
2 concussion while his team by 27—13 | 
beat Carnegie Tech. Carnegie Tech had | 
beaten Georgetown, which had _ beaten 
N: ¥. VU: 

Southern California won the Pacific 
Coast Championship by mangling Idaho 
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Without the aid of little Coach Roper’s 
cards to help them, Princeton’s Wittmer 
and Miles and Requardt paused at crucial 
moments; “Whitey” Lloyd of the Navy 
did not, scoring a field goal from place- 
ment and a touchdown from Navy’s 24 | 
vard line. Thus Navy beat Princeton. 
which no other team has done this year, | 
o—o. 


Dartmouth’s Marsters was mastered 
by Yatz Levison of Northwestern to whose 





efforts Northwestern’s 27-——6 victory was 
largely due, 
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The gift that simplifies 
housekeeping .... and 
safeguards health 2 


If you could wrap lighter house-tasks in a nice little box 
and close them with a not-to-be-opened-till-Christmas 
seal, wouldn’t you like to send them to some one you 
know? Well, you can come pretty close to doing just that. 
A General Electric Refrigerator is one sure way of mak- 
ing life easier for the woman who runs the house. 


Itcuts marketing trips, it simplifies menu-planning, it gives 
new ease and variety to cooking. It keeps foods safely, 
healthfully fresh. And now that you've decided on an 
electricrefrigerator,consider especially this new-day General 
Electric. It is radically different from all others—really 
“years ahead” in design. It is so completely automatic that 
it never even needs oiling. All its machinery is safely sealed 
in an air-tight steel casing, on the top. For details of the 
many models, just drop us a card asking for Booklet H-12. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“em wecliqhtrut 
brigtmasy Gitt » 


Spe those who enjoy the very latest 
and most unusual scientific news 
this unique weekly provides a world 
of interest. It is easy to read and 
covers every scientific branch. It ¢s 
thoroughly different and entertains 
young and old. Science News-Letter 
is a Christmas gift that emphasizes 
good judgment throughout the year. 


Year's subscription with Gift Card, $6 
Introductory offer, $1 for 13 weeks 
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Come to PANAMA 


Delightful Vacation Resort the 
Year Around 
Write for Illustrated Folder 
COLON BOARD OF COMMERCE 


Colon, Panama 
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In responding to 
an advertisement, 
say you saw it in 


TIME 


~  §END FOR THESE 





GIANT 
PECANS 







ACTUAL 
SIZE 


(SHELLED) 


VOUT can’t realize how delicious 
pecans can be until you have tasted 
KinG Cote. These giant-size paper 
shells—zhe pick of the crop—are graded 
by ournewimproved sorting machines 
which automatically reject the small 
sizes and seconds, leaving only the 
giant-size, perfect nuts with solid 
sweet meats. 


This process of gradingallows ustocut 
out waste and price KinG Coie Giant 
Pecans at $1.00 per lb., $1.90 for 2 lbs. 
and $4.50 for 5 Ibs., postage paid. 

Use KinG Cote Pecans on your 
table, in candies, cakes, salads, sauces 
and stuffings. KiInG COoLe Pecans 
make an ideal Christmas gift. Send the 


coupon now. 
oe oe 2) 


BENNETT DAY IMPORTING CO., Inc. 
New York City Albany, Ga. 
“Packers of Quality Nuts for 46 Years” 


King Cole 


PECANS 


MAIL THIS COUPON - TODAY 


F Bennett Day Importing Co., Inc., Albany,Ga. | 


1 Gentlemen: Enclosed is $ . . . . for which send | 
| Me post prepaid, KING COLE Pecans indicated 
below.(Cash, Money Order,Check Accepted) 


| 

} 0 11b. $1.00 0 2 Ibs. $1.90 0 5 Ibs. $4.50 « 

I crcrereeniceedinteneipttnicenhteneamnenmeaticmtnassitiamttsiasaee | 
Address 


(Please Print Plainly) Dept. D 
(er ee ee ee 
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To the Louvre 


The theory behind the Luxembourg mu- 
seum is typical of the logical French mind. 
Praises of living artists are forever rever- 


berating in the cafés and studios of France. ° 


But these hailelujahs, often fanatical in 
intensity, are usually ignored by bland, 
potent French critics. These priests of the 
Louvre are too wise to ballyhoo any sky- 
rocketing dauber who happens to be the 
vogue. But occasionally the critical pun- 
dits suspect a novice of immortality. 
When this happens they have a routine 
gesture of generosity. They hang his pic- 
tures in the Luxembourg. For a minimum 
of ten years the pictures generally stay 
there. Thousands see them, thousands talk 
about them, the pundits study them. Only 
the work of genius can survive this bitter 
ordeal by familiarity. At length the en- 
during works are borne with punditical 
hosannas to the Louvre. The rest descend 
in devious channels to oblivion. 

Last week a Ministerial decree an- 
nounced the imminent transfer of the 
Luxembourg collection of Impressionist 
& Post-Impressionist art to the Louvre. 
For all of the painters the honor was post- 
humous.* Their long, tempestuous trial 
at the Luxembourg outlasted their lives. 
They had tried to paint what they per- 
ceived as current realities. Often they 
were frustrated, tortured in the patient 
attempts to convey the actualities of their 
vision. But they believed in an art stimu- 
lated by the living, not the dead. For this 
they were excoriated by a host of pompous 
academicians, who applauded apes of the 
classical tradition. 

‘Thus last week’s decree was a major 
triumph for vitality as opposed to senes- 
cence. For although Impressionist paint- 
ing is included in private collections at 
the Louvre it has never been received in 
great quantities. 

Henceforth the Louvre will spaciously 
exhibit : 

The garish Tahitian fantasies of Paul 
Gauguin. He found the soft woods and 
streams of Brittany an exhausted subject. 
He lived, painted and died in the South 
Seas, where sunlight bursts like bombshells 
on labyrinthine foliage, showers lustrous 
patterns on voluptuous dark flesh. 

The iridescent landscapes of Vincent 
van Gogh, madman. When he had no 
brushes he squirted paint from his color 
tubes. Insanely he attacked Gauguin with 
a razor, then lopped off one of his own 
ears, sent it in an envelope to a bordello. 
He died by his own hand. 

The gigantesque floral graces of Auguste 
Renoir whose canvases are glowing bou- 
quets of drapery, decoration, tinted flesh. 

The hard honesties of Paul Cézanne. 
Most scrupulous of painters, he lived like 
an eremite, relentlessly purged his optic 
sense of all illusion, all imaginative inven- 
tion. Fearing dishonesty he painted, re- 
painted, erased everything and painted 
again. 





*Conservative criticism might lead ignorant 
laymen to believe that impressionists & post- 
impressionists are frenzied young anarchists. 
But the leaders have all died. Paul Cézanne, 
pioneer post-impressionist, succumbed to diabetes 
in 1906 at the age of 67, 








PauL GAUGUIN 


van Gogh came at him with a razor. 


The vibrant, airy landscapes of Claude 
Monet, worshipper of sunlight, rapt stu- 
dent of motes, beams, the subtle tones of 
shadows. More than any other man, 
Monet epitomizes the impressionist move- 
ment, the realization that perceptual real- 
ity is not composed of insulated objects 
each of characteristic colors, but is rather 
a play of shapes at once defined and re- 
lated by the one blazing spectrum of the 
sun. 








Greenwich Woodcarvers 

For 25 years Greenwich House has given 
to the Italians in the Village all that they 
have known of cultural development, 
health, recreation. There are more than 
26 thousand a year who take advantage 
of the music school, baby clinics and 
nursery, arts, drama, dancing, made pos- 
sible by the original and continued efforts 
of Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, director. 

Last week the Greenwich House, Man- 
hattan, Workshops opened, a workshop 
where Italian boys are apprenticed in the 
old tradition to a master cabinet maker— 
Nicola Famiglietti, once of Naples. In the 
little house on Jones Street, designed by 
Delano & Aldrich, architects for Greenwich 
House itself, there are, not classes, but 
a guild of young boys whose ancestors may 
have been famed violin makers or stone 
cutters of Italy, or sculptors whose talents 
have descended to a generation unrealized 
were it not for Greenwich House and Vic- 
tor Salvatore, who lends his time and en- 
thusiasm and wise counsel to the develop- 
ment of “The Arts of the Building Trade.” 

The boys buy their own tools, the tui- 
tion is the work they do. Cabinets, carved 
wood, original in conception but steeped 
in the old Italian spirit are sold to the 
equal benefit of the shop and the young 
artisan. 

They have carved a reredos for a chapel 
in Long Island, screens for a Manhattan 
church; are in demand before their years 
of apprenticeship are over by sculptors, 
cabinet makers, architects in New York. 
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The American Home 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter the fol- 
lowing... .subscriptions for.... 
years each, gift card to bear my 
name. 


donor’s name 


street 


city 


name 


street 


name 


street 


city 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Inc. 


Garden City New York 
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“never again!” 


How often you've said it, when after some particularly hectic Xmas 
shopping you discovered, too late, that you had forgotten someone—or had 
last-minute qualms about the gifts you had purchased at such a cost! 


Xmas need not find you fatigued. January first need no longer be a day 
of staggering mail. This Xmas can be a real one, a Xmas when you can re- 
member all your. friends and, without any shopping and without spending 
more than you want to spend, give them all beautiful and useful gifts they 
will use and enjoy long after Xmas is over. You can sit at your own desk 
and send— 


3 beautiful, useful gifts for $2 


Give everybody on your list a whole year of THE AMERICAN HOME. 
A new, practical and beautiful home-making magazine—that, in brief, is 
THE AMERICAN HOME. The country’s finest decorators, architects and 
gardeners contributing helpful suggestions that can actually be used and 
adapted to any home. A profusion of beautiful illustrations, many of them in 
full color, printed on the finest paper. 





This new quality magazine selling for only one dollar a year has been 
a national sensation—yet we offer to send it to 3 different addresses for only 
$2.00. Certainly a gift of this kind, coming into the home every month full 
of helpful suggestions is a gift suitable for everybody on your list. Surely it 
is a thoughtful, useful gift as well as a lovely one. Surely, there is nothing 
else you could buy that would cost less. . 


we send the Xmas Card 
as well as the gift! 


\ copy of the beautiful January AMERICAN HOME, -as well as an 
attractive gift card bearing the donor's name, will reach them just before 
Xmas. Sitting at your own desk, you can shop for everybody on your list. 
Forgetting none, giving useful and attractive gifts to all—and spending less 
than you've ever spent before, you will know your first real Xmas. 


Shop here on this page—let us do the work! 
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MODERN PHYSICIANS 
RECOMMEND 


OCEAN TRAVEL 


AS AN AID TO HEALTH 


A recent investigation among 1,400 
doctors revealed that over 967% fav- 
ored ocean travel for health. So, if 
you feel yourself slipping a bitfrom 
good health here is first aid in a 
delightful way:— 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


by famous White Star liners 


Find new health, new vigor, new im- 
pressions along these glamorous shores. 
Visit in luxury Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, the Holy Land and Egypt. Stop- 
overs from ship to ship; also optional 
return from north European port. 
($695 up), all expenses included 


(Also special TOURIST Third Cabin accommodations 
at $395, including complete shore program). 


S. S. Adriatic, Jan. 10 and Feb. 28. 
S.S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and Mar. 9. 


For full information apply to No. 1 
Broadway, New York, our offices else- 
where, or authorized steamship agent. 


WHITESTAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Leave Wintry Winds 
Behind — Come to 
West Palm Beach 


N Florida there are, indeed, no 

storms in winter. Our chief con- 

cern these days is to aid you in 
your escape from the cold blasts of 
the North. 
In Florida, in West Palm Beach, 
you are safe and warm all winter 
ong. Only balmy breezes from the 
warm Gulf Stream to facilitate your 
rest or recreation. Every conven- 
ience, every sport, amusement, ac- 
commodation —and at reasonable 
cost—await you at West Palm 
Beach. Write for our new booklet. 
Address: G. V. Swinehart, Drawer 
B-58, 


CITY OF 


WEST PALM BEACH 


~ FLORIDA - 





SCIENCE . 





All Eyes for a Big Stone 


Professor Leonide Kulik, Russian sci- 
entist who risked his life to look a little 
longer on a stone, last week was rescued 
by the relief expedition sent into the 
tundra wilderness of Siberia to seek him. 
No marvel of jasper or onyx, this; it is a 
large rock with a fused crust, composed of 
iron and silicates. It is the largest 
meteorite ever found on the earth, and 
Prof. Kulik has been looking at .it ever 
since last summer. 

Twenty years ago a red blaze scarred 
the night, and eventually came reports 
that a great meteorite had fallen some- 
where in Yenissey province, destroying a 
great expanse of forest. Several expedi- 
tions failed to find it, and then the World 
War put an end to them. Last year Pro- 
fessor Kulik penetrated the wilderness, 
found traces; and last summer at the head 
of another expedition he was successful. 

In August every member of his party 
fell ill with scurvy. But he was not 
through looking. He sent his companions 
home and remained alone, all eyes. When 
as fall drew on he did not return, the Rus- 
sian Academy of Science organized the 
relief expedition which now is bringing 
him back to civilization. 





Coal & Fourth Kingdom 

A large section of the Fifth Estate, that 
world company of scientists, climbed the 
Allegheny Mountains to Pittsburgh last 
week. They knew soft coal, what it was 
and what could profitably be done with it 
and were answering the call to the Second 
International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal made by President Thomas Stockham 
Baker of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Coal Situation. Of U. S. coal com- 
panies, only the Island Creek Coal Co. 
admits that it is making satisfactory 
profits. Practically all the rest claim that 
they are losing money. Certainly most are. 
They have millions of tons of coal mined 
and ready for sale at low, unprofitable 
prices. But sales have fallen off. Elec- 
tricity, gas and oil are supplanting coal. 
This economic shift is inevitable. 

The way to coal _ profits—President 
Baker emphasized when he opened last 
week's conference—is to teach consumers 
how to use coal in new ways and to teach 
coal men how to “unlock the riches that 
lie hidden” in coal (i.e., to produce syn- 
thetic goods). 

C-O-H-N & Synthetics. When Carne- 
gie Tech’s President Baker asked Director 
Edwin Emery Slosson of Science Service 
to speak at this bituminous coal confer- 
ence, he did not expect Dr. Slosson “to 
make any serious contribution to the prac- 
tical and technical problems” which en- 
gaged the attention of the Congress. So 
Dr. Slosson, learned journalist, made a 
brilliant survey of synthetic chemistry, 
in which soft coal is the great raw 
material. 

Since Friedrich Woehler a hundred 
years ago accidentally manufactured urea, 
scientists have synthesized more things 
than exist naturally in the animal, vege- 


table and mineral kingdoms. Carbon is 
the base of most of these new products. 
As diamond it is the most precious natural 
substance, as coal the most valuable. Car- 
bon plus oxygen gives carbon monoxide, 
whence grows a myriad of compounds; 
carbon plus hydrogen gives methane, and 


‘its myriad; carbon plus nitrogen gives 


cyanogen, and its myriad; C plus N plus 
H gives hydrocyanic acid; C plus N plus 
H plus O gives urea. There are 400,000 
carbon derivatives. All can be made from 
soft coal. They constitute, in Dr. Slos- 
son’s fine phrase, the Fourth Kingdom 
(after animal, vegetable, mineral). 

Enriched Scientist. Georges Claude 
of France was the darling of the scientists 
and businessmen at the coal conference. 
His discoveries and applications of pure 
science have made him a rich man. Vast 
industries depend upon his inventions. He 
discovered how to dissolve acetylene in 
acetone; $20,000,000 worth of dissolved 
acetylene is sold over the world each year. 
He invented a way of liquefying air; the 
Air Reduction Co. has 30 plants using his 
process, is worth $25,000,000. He created 
neon lamps; cities and airports now glow 
redly, to his profit. He put waste coke 
oven gases under hyperpressures and low 
temperatures and got pure hydrogen, ben- 
zine, ethylene, nitrogen (fertilizer) com- 
pounds; vast factories run day & night in 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, but the 
Du Ponts’ $10,000,000 Lazote plant at 
Belle, W. Va., which has U. S. rights to the 
processes, is not yet making money. 

Artificial Coal. Dr. Friedrich Bergius 
of Germany heated soft coal, hydrogen 
and a catalyst under heavy pressure. The 
coal changed into gasolines, aromatics and 
other volatile hydrocarbons. This Bergini- 
zation process the German Dye Trust is 
using under direction of Dr. Carl Krauch, 
able chemist, who was at Pittsburgh last 
week. With him was Dr. Bergius him- 
self to report his further wizardry with 
hydrocarbons. By heating cellulose and 
water or lignin and water, he produced 
coal. “End coal” he calls it, and like 
natural coal he could transmute it into 
gasoline and other fractional products. 

Brilliant and useful is Dr. Bergius’ feat. 
Brilliant and useful too is another U. S. 
method of making artificial coal. Instead 
of throwing away the thick refuse oil left 
in refinery stills, it is heated in tubes sev- 
eral thousand feet long. This heating pro- 
duces some vaporized oil. The residue 
cools into shapeless blocks of bituminous 
coal, which can be processed just like 
natural soft coal. 

Rubber. This is a chemist’s way from 
coal to rubber: coal, coke, calcium car- 
bide, acetone, isoprene, rubber. This arti- 
ficial rubber is still much more expensive 
than vegetable rubber, nor can it yet be 
vulcanized. 

Fuel Gas. Learning from visiting Ger- 
mans that fuel gas made by the Ruhr coke 
ovens is being pumped to homes 450 mi. 
away and will eventually be piped all over 
Germany, their U. S. colleagues at Pitts- 
burgh last week seriously considered doing 
likewise in the U. S. Making such gas at 
the coal mines and distributing it by long 
pipes should be cheaper than shipping coal 
to homes and factories. Also, the con- 
venience of such gas will enable small 
communities to have factories, will prevent 
the present rural drift to cities. 
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The Clubfellow’s Column 


We are very proud of our clubman- 
of-the-month, Lord Beaverbottom III, 
the well-known yachtsman, dry-fly fish- 
erman and wart-hog connoisseur. Lord 
Beaverbottom writes us from his sum 
mer residence in Devonshire, Blackbot- 
tom Hall, Heath Copse, F. O. B. No. 3, 
matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
The letter was translated as follows: 


Dear Friend: 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to wi ite you of my successful ex peri- 
ence with Juvce. Tor years I was a 
hypochondriac, and between times I 
suffered acutely from horse chestnut 
mania. Month in and month out I 
traveled about the world trying to rid 
niyself of this dread affliction, but no 
matter where I landed sooner or later 
I would run across the seductive odor 
of the treacherous horse chestnut bloom 
and become a victim of the horse chest- 
nut fever, which drives its afflicted to 
play strange games and antics. 


T had just about given up hope when 
I chanced upon a copy of Junce in the 
lobby of the Hotel Savoy. Whether it 
was due to this casual experience or to 
the fact that insanity runs in both an- 
cestral branches I cannot say, but since 
that time I have not been bothered with 
my old complaint. You may be sure I 
shall never be without Junce. TI read 
it every week and find it most laugh- 
able, 

Your servant, 
Lorp Beaversortom III. 


We are justly proud of our friends 
across the water, but whether you live 
in Britain or America we recommend 
JupcGe as an unfailing antidote against 
political speeches, heebie-jeebies, garden 
parties, amateur story-tellers and_ all 
other modern diseases. Just mail us the 
coupon. We'll see that you get Junce. 


Lord Beaverbottom III, the well- 
known English sportsman, who spends 


his spare time refuting the theory that 
the English have no sense of humor. 
(The fact that he roams England un- 
molested should be sufficient proof.) 


—— a a oe 


Judge Publishing Co., Inc, 
I G27 W. 43rd St. 
iy New York, N. ¥. 


t Gentlemen: ; 

Please send me Juper for: 
OTwo years, $7.80. 
DO One year, $5.00. 


OFour months, $2.00, 





Name 


Address.....- 
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Diamond Commerce 


What was contained in the outraged 
consciousness of the son of the Grand 
- Rabbi at the moment when four young 
men regarded his naked body with dis- 
approval, poking it in tender spots? Not 
only was he the son of a Grand Rabbi and 
even the grandson of a Grand Rabbi but 
he was a Grand Rabbi himself; his name 
was Jehuda Leib Twersky, he was of 
venerable age, he came from Antwerp and 
he had a long, black, fluffy beard. The 
only clue to his thoughts was a remark 
he made when it was all over: “I believe 
that it was the most wretched experience 
of my whole life.” 


Before blaming the young men, it is 
necessary to consider what had preceded 
their inquisitive prodding. They were 
members of an organization which has long 
been considered among the most be- 
fuddled and the least efficient in the U. S.. 
a customs inspecting squad whose special 
duty it is to prevent the smuggling of 
diamonds. How unsuccessful this organ- 
ization has been may be understood from 
the complaints of reputable jewelers. 
Pointing out that they must pay 20% duty 
on cut diamonds and 10% duty on uncut 
ones, they show that disreputable jewelers, 
who buy from smugglers, can undersell 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


PORTLAND, ME. 





them with ill-gotten gems. It is alleged 
that $40,000,000 changes hands yearly in 
diamond smuggling commerce; and the 
reputable jewelers have lately suggested 
the solution, highly insulting to the cus- 
toms officials, that since the duties cannot 
be enforced, a return be made to the 1909 
tariff rates of 10% for cut and free entry 
for uncut stones. 

This was the situation last week when, 
to the intense surprise of inspectors and 
culprits alike, a vast spectacular smuggling 
enterprise was discovered. Involved in the 
enterprise were four people; a jeweler, his 
pretty daughter, a traffic policeman named 
McIntyre and the Chief Steward of the 
Cunard ship, Berengaria; its operations 
had brought $1,000,000 worth of diamonds 
illicitly into the U. S. The jeweler, Morris 
Landau, was unregenerate on discovery; 
his daughter Frances had hysterical re- 
morse; the traffic policeman appeared in- 
nocently bewildered and spoke of the many 
important friends he had, among them 
William B. Leeds Jr. and “Stitch” Mc- 
Carthy, the so-called Mayor of China- 
town, Manhattan. Had they happened 
first upon anyone of these, the detectives 
might have remained baffled; but instead, 
after many sleuthing trips across the At- 
lantic, during which he had amused them 
with songs and served them with refresh- 
ments, they had come to suspect the Chief 


eANALYZE 
Your Investments Periodically 


Breanne vigilance is the price of safety. 
As applied to your investments, no mat- 

ter how large or small your list, this means 

a careful analysis at least every six months. 

It is one of the chief functions of our Invest- 

ment Department to aid our clients in this 

important task, and we do it gladly on request. 


Representatives at any of our offices will 


assist you —in person or by mail —if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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PITTSBURGH 
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Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 


Steward of the Berengaria; William Ballyn. 

Entering his cabin last week, they 
found, as they had hoped, several packets 
of diamonds. These the steward intended 
to give to McIntyre, the policeman; Mc- 
Intyre would give them to Frances Landau 
and she would give them to her father, 
who would sell them to bedizened women. 
In addition to the gems, they found the 
chief steward, a tall, good looking man, 
popular with all Berengaria passengers, 
whose income from tips was $15,000 a 
year, whose valet was Thomas Crossley 
Earnshaw, who had a wife and a cottage 
in Southampton, England, and who had 
been a Cunard employe for 20 years. On 
the Berengaria, he had managed a glee 
club as well as his smuggling racket; when 
accused of the latter he broke down and 
wept piteously, asserting that he had re- 
ceived $100 for each packet and had car- 
ried only twelve in the last two years. 
Overjoyed, the customs men hauled him 
off to prison. 

Then, realizing that $39,000,000 worth 
of diamonds still remained to be accounted 
for, they looked for new victims. Antwerp 
is one of the two capitals of diamonds. 
Hence they looked for a passenger from 
Antwerp. On the White Star liner Olym- 
pic lists, they found the name of Grand 
Rabbi Jehuda Leib Twersky. Hence, on 
landing, they ducked into his cabin, ran a 
comb through the silky mesh of his beard 
and made him uncover his wrinkled body 
to their gaze. 

The prodding of the Grand Rabbi be- 
gan, and the rude inspectors noted two 
small leather boxes which he carried with 
particular care. If it is difficult to esti- 
mate the Grand Rabbi’s reactions, it is 
easy to understand the immediate sup- 
positions of the young inspectors. “Open 
those boxes,” they cried. “No,” answered 
the Grand Rabbi. “I won’t. Not those.” 
The young men therefore opened the boxes 
themselves and discovered in them the 
laws of Moses but not a single diamond. 
They were the Grand Rabbi’s precious 
tvillim.* 

Having thus rudely probed his fvillim, 
the young men apologized to Grand Rabbi 
Leib Twersky publicly whereat !e ob- 
served, “This is a strange country but I 
like it.” There were no further smuggling 
arrests last week. 


Mergers 

Motors. Motorcar makers last week 
heard of 3 consolidations, completed or 
pending: 1) Hupp Motor Car Corp. (pos- 
sibly controlled by William C. Durant) 
and Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corp. 
(possibly controlled by the railroading 
brothers Van Sweringen), forming a $130,- 
000,000 business; 2) Chrysler Corp. and 
Commercial Credit Co. (Baltimore), to 
provide instalment sale systems for Chrys- 
ler cars; 3) Humber, Hillman and Commer 


*Phylacteries (little leather boxes), which are 
worn during certain prayers, one on the left arm, 
the other on the forehead, by Orthodox Jews in 
obedience to Deuteronomy, XI, 18: “Lay up 
these my words in your heart and in your soul, 
and bind them for a sign upon your hand, that 
they may be as frontlets between your eyes.” 
Among other scriptural writings contained in the 
tvillim are these: “This is done because of that 
which the Lord did unto me when I came forth 
out of Egypt” (Exodus, XIII, 6), and “What 
nation is there so great, that hath statutes and 
judgments as righteous as all this law?’ (Deuter- 
onomy, IV, 8). 
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Diversify —for extra strength 
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DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money .. . 


P A SERIES OUTLINING THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 


Hous 


TO FIT THE INVESTOR 


A rope is made of a number of cords, 
each cord woven of several strands. 
Should one strand break under stress, 
the strength of the rope would not be 
noticeably affected. 

This aptly illustrates the purpose of 
diversification in investment. An invest- 
ment structure of sound bonds becomes 
even safer when it includes several types 
of security, further distributed among 
various issues of each type. Thus risk, 
presentinall humanaffairs, is minimized. 

Consider first the amount to be put in 
any one type of bond; then, the amount 
in any single issue of each type. Ten to 
twenty per cent of the total fund in one 
issue is a good average for small inves- 
tors; five to ten per cent or less for larger 
holdings. 

Your bond holdings should also orig- 


inate in as many localities as feasible, to 
spread the risk geographically. Should 
one locality or industry have a setback, 
the securities of others will act as a sup- 
port, possibly displaying added strength 
as an offset. Maturities should be divided 
between long and short term; salability, 
yield, even security, should be arranged 
for proper balance—the ratios depend- 
ing on your circumstances. 

Diversification is simple in principle. 
In practice it is often complex. But it 
may be readily accomplished through 
a connection with an experienced in- 
vestment house, operating on a nation- 
wide scale and originating a diversity 
of issues in the important fields of in- 
vestment. Such a house is in a strong 
position to advise and apply diversifi- 
cation. 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, ‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet TM-z8 
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(British) motor interests, 
Ltd. Object: competition with U. S. 
manufacturers. Capital: $8,750,000. 

Communications. Following British 
example (Time, July 16), Radio France, 
controlling air communications from 
France to England and 6 continental coun- 
tries, is negotiating for a merger with 
French Cable Co., owning cable systems 
to the U.S 

Packers. Last week, Frank R. Warton 
was President of Allied Packers, Inc. 
(Assets: $21,827,584). Samuel Slotkin was 
President of the Hygrade Food Products 
Corp. (Assets: $3,813.499). But a War- 
ton and not a Slotkin will be Chairman of 
the Board of the Hygrade Corp. Reason: 
Hygrade last week announced final plans 
to buy Allied Packers, Inc., carry on a 
gross business of $70,000,000 yearly. 
(Tre, Oct. 15). 


as Humbers, 





Adjectives Squandered 


At 10:05 o’clock on the morning of 
Nov. 7, every stockmarketeer knew that 
the promised Hoover Market had arrived. 
Stocks opened 2 to 5 points above the 
close on Election eve, an advance which 
financial writers hailed as “sensational.” 
It was a reckless and foolish phocageare: 
of a potent adjective. Last week, when 
the Hoover Market had attained truly 
“sensational” proportions, writers had no 
words to describe it. They had recourse 








to figures. 

Figures. Most important among last 
week’s figures were daily records of 
volume. 

Day Shares 

DNA: cs dade hich wnt pakioahsosaue 5,040,750 

UE. 53.5 a5 e wletea'e +0 00,503,230 

_ SS ee i ee 6,014,855 

PE: cschca: Meikhas diene eane 5,837,600 

, See eres eer ee ee ek 6,954,020 

oi) Ae Pd yee yy eee 30,350,455 


Never had such a total been rolled up in 
five days. Obviously, it challenged expla- 
nations. Most plausible, most demonstra- 
ble, was the theory that the public, in gen- 
eral wary of Wall Street, is now possessed 
of a great desire to trust all its savings 
and all its credit to common stocks. Few 
professionals and not many amateurs have 
lost either savings or credit as a result. 
Not every one of the 1,131 listed stocks 
has advanced in the Hoover Market, but 
few have gone off. Certain stocks have 
appreciated 75% and even 100% in value. 
For a fair view of the more spectacular 
aspects of the Hoover Market, investors 
might consider this table: 

Oct. Low Nov. High 


SABRE seer nee 198% 384 
OS aes 248% 428 
rere 35434 515 
Gen, Blotors .......- .2085% 224 
Ny 8 eee 98% 148% 
TS PRP T rT eee 79% 11434 
ND scien chee waee 390 503 
tet, BO. 66S 624s 8ES 285 
LS See --1214% 173 
Mex. Seaboard .. 30 7 
Sinclair Oil ..... .. 27% 453% 
ee 157% 19314 
Westinghouse ......... 10014 144. 
Int. Harvester ........ 286% 39454 


Johns-Manville ........ 148 194% 
Natl. Bell. Hess--...... 121% 1783 
Kolster Radio ......... 70% 95% 
OS PSP re oe 107% 15834 
Wright Aero ........ --156 2890 


If an investor had bought and paid for 
one share of each of these stocks in Octo- 
ber, his bill would have been $3,143.00. 
In November he could have sold them for 
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$4,533.50, realizing an average profit of | 


about $75 a share. Actually, much paper 
profit was turned into cash on the market’s 
only day of weakness (Wednesday). The 
Wall Street Journal reported that the 
Brothers Fisher sold their 300,000-share 
holdings of Radio. Their investment can- 
not have netted them less than $30,000,- 
000, may have made $50,000,000. 

Speculators were not alone in profit 
making and taking. Average earnings of 
brokers reached $3,000 daily. Some mem- 
bers sold their seats for $530,000 and 
$575,000. Others refused offers of $610,- 
ooo. In January, these seats were worth 
$290,000. In 1923, they brought $76,000. 

Bears. When Radio broke a few points 
on Wednesday, the market tumbled swiftly 
after. Johns-Manville lost 9 points; Inter- 
national Harvester, 13; Adams Express, 
10. Case Threshing Machine, “rich man’s 
stock”*, dropped 19} points, closed 475. 

Bulls called this reaction “corrective,” 
“salutary,” “reassuring.” But the market’s 
stubborn bears held it an omen of a real 
break to come. On the same day, Econ- 
omist Virgil Jordan of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, spoke Spanish 
words at the Hotel Astor (Manhattan). 
He warned: “Prosperity in the present 
situation is rather a state of mind than a 
fact. . . . It is an illusion created by ex- 
traordinary financial conditions, by ex- 
ceptional activity in production of certain 
types of goods. ...”. These goods, he 
noted, included many luxuries, few 
necessities. He cited depression in indus- 
tries producing food, clothing, coal, trans- 
portation. And a few blocks distant, Presi- 
dent Daniel Willard of the great Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. rose in the Hotel Com- 
modore to add: “Since 1920, railroad earn- 
ings have fallen short of a ‘fair’ percentage 
by $2,000,000,000.” 

‘But last week’s market heeded neither 
warnings nor signs. It ignored: 

1) A sudden stopping of gold shipments 
from England, together with the loss of 
$6,000,000 gold to Canada. 

2) A $176,315,000 increase in the total 
of brokers’ loans, bringing the total to 
$5,157,132,000. 

Machines. Hopelessly overtaxed, the 
market’s machinery halted Friday night, 
attempted to catch up over the weekend. 
Early in the week, the ticker had run two 
hours behind the market. Exchange 
authorities ordered the omission of volume 
figures on the tape. To supply the press 
with the figures, Western Union sent to 
Chicago for telegraphic printing machines, 
chartered six compartments of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited to carry them 
swiftly and luxuriously to Manhattan. 
Even without volume, the ticker ran 49 
minutes behind in Friday’s session. 

As acute as the ticker problem was the 
telephone congestion. Most stock market 
orders pass through the “Hanover” ex- 
change. On Friday, harried operators 
handled between 85,000 and 100,000 calls 
an hour. Telephone officials planned to 
divide the burden between lower Man- 


hattan’s seven other exchanges.t+ 


*Because of its high price per share. Stocks 
selling at $500 or more are members of the 
“soo-Club.”’ Case joined the “s500-Club” on 
Friday, when a 3-inch strip of ticker tape showed 
amazed brokers these quotations: 485. 490. I. 
493. 495. 499. 503. 506. 7. 509. 10. 

*Rector, Cortlandt, Bowling Green, John, 
Beekman, Barclay, Whitehall. 
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A man needs sound advice for an investment 
decision. He gets it quickly through a call to the 
nearest National City office. This office is a unit 
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welcomes you with light.... 
scarcely a window without the radi- 
ance of many lamps! This company 
maintains a special department to 
assist the homemaker in decorative 
illumination. 

Common Edison Company 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 

156 consecutive dividends to its stockholders, 

Stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 





& Real Christmas Gift 
WoRKACE Electric WOODWORKER 


Complete Outfit Including Planer, Saw, Lathe, 
Electric Motor and Many Useful Attachments 








Fast — Accurate — Complete 
Price complete, $89.00. Easy Terms. 
Write i complete information. 
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45 W.45th St., NewYork 268 MarketSt., San Francisco 
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O waiting your turn at crowded windows, no extra hand- 

ling of packages, no delays and no red tape in collecting 
on packages stolen or destroyed in the mails. 
faction of North America Parcel Post Insurance. Coupons from 
a North America Coupon Book insure each package at the 
wrapping desk—and cost but a few cents. 


Ask the North America Agent or send the attached coupon for 


Death of Ryan 
With a Baltimore store, Thomas Fortune 
Ryan went to work as an errand-boy for 


$3 a week; with William Collins Whitney 


he was a broker in Wall Street; with King 
Leopold II of Belgium he developed the 
diamond fields of the Congo Free State; 
and with a fortune estimated between one 
and five hundred million dollars, last week, 


he died. 

The phrase, “in conference,” to most 
people, educated by comic strips, signi- 
fies: “out playing golf,” or “unfit to re- 
ceive callers.” Actually, of course, it 
means something else. It can be seen that 
the life of Thomas Fortune Ryan was, in 
its most important aspects, a succession of 
meetings with other men, an endless series 
of discussions and conversations, held in 
big, gloomy rooms, over lunch tables, or 
on street corners in Wall Street 40 years 
ago. Each of these conferences had its 
own specific results; as far as Thomas 
Fortune Ryan was concerned, the result 
was often an addition, large or small, to 
his personal wealth, and an addition to 
the number of enterprises which he 
controlled. 

It was no coincidence that the other par- 
ticipants in Thomas Fortune Ryan’s con- 
ferences were usually important men. He 
served few masters but he had many part- 
ners, and it is for the number and the 
importance of these, for the variety of 
his interests more than their magnitude, 
that Thomas Fortune Ryan was a unique 
figure in U. S. finance. 


William Collins Whitney was his tutor 
in Wall Street and the first of his grand 
associates. At the time when Manhattan 
light and transit interests were consoli- 
dated, he became the ally of Jay Gould, 
Samuel J. Tilden, P. A. B. Widener, and 
had as counsel, Paul Drenner Cravath and 
Elihu Root. He helped elect a Mayor of 
New York, and did more than anyone 
else to secure President Cleveland a second 
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term in the White House. He fought the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway until he beat 
it and he helped launch the Southern Rail- 
way. In one of his most notable financial 
prodigies, the organization of the American 
Tobacco Co., with which he gained a two- 
thirds interest in the foreign market, he 
was comparatively alone. King Leopold 
II asked him for help in exploiting African 
diamond mines; and in rooms where chan- 
deliers sparkled dimly like uncut diamonds, 
Thomas Fortune Ryaa sat and talked with 
Harry Payne Whitney, Daniel Guggenheim 
and John Hays Hammond, persuading 
them to share this spectacular venture. 

Politically, Thomas Fortune Ryan was 
an ardent, though a self-effacing Demo- 
crat, and his death is the most notable 
one which has been rumored to be in part 
the result of Governor Smith’s defeat. 
Like many great makers of money, he dis- 
covered, late in life, an interest in pic- 
tures. His first wife, who died in 1917, 
was made a Countess of the Holy Roman 
Empire by the Pope; in 1920 his son, 
Allan Ryan, cornered the stock of Stutz 
Motor Car Co., and was expelled from the 
Stock Exchange for doing so. Thomas 
Fortune Ryan tried several times to retire 
from business but until last week he called 
frequently at the office he maintained in 
Manhattan, at the Guaranty Trust Co. It 
was said of him that he “could have been 
the richest man in the U. S.” He lived in 
Manhattan and at “Oak Ridge” on the 
site of his birthplace* in Nelson County, 
Virginia; and the middle name, which 
might have been his motto, was given him 
by his parents who died when he was five 
years old. 

He was buried in the Sacred Heart 
Cathedral, in Richmond, which he had 
given to the city. 

ee 


Freak Finance 


Last week, while engineers of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad proceeded with plans to 
electrify its trunk lines from New York 
to Philadelphia (Time, Nov. 12), lawyers 
reviewed the intricate financial network 
across which the Pennsy spins its tracks. 
Every passenger, dining on a crack New 
York-Philadelphia train, knows he is eat- 
ing Pennsy food, sitting on a Pennsy chair, 
riding in a Pennsy car on Pennsy wheels. 
But not every passenger knows he is riding 
over the lines of the United New Jersey 
Railroad & Canal Co. 

Close are the ties which bind Pennsy to 

*His father was overseer at Oak Ridge, owned 
then by a Mr. Rives. Thomas Ryan, like his 
father, was a laborer at Oak Ridge; but when he 
left, he said to his employer, “I will come back 
to buy you out,” and later did so. 
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Studios but at less than one-tenth the cost! Wilbur 
C, Whitehead's unique system—now ready— enables you 
to immediately improve your game by virtually playing 
with the world’s greatest expert as your partner and 
critic. No books to read. No arduous study required. 
This is the new, easy NATURAL WAY to learn expert 
winetes co in 

° : Write today for free booklet, sample inatraic- 
tion, — | ‘particulars of how you can play BETTER 
BRIDGE at once! 
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Suit 1937 New York, N. Y. 
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United N. J. R. R. In 1871, Pennsy leased 
the lines for 999 years. It agreed to pay 
10% on United N. J. R. R.’s $20,876,800 
outstanding capital stock. And dire would 
be the confusion should Pennsy break this 
Methuselean lease. Passengers from 
Philadelphia would climb out at the N. Y.- 
N. J. state line at Trenton, pray for motor 
lorries to carry them to Jersey City, 
whence they might proceed through 
Pennsy tunnels to Manhattan. 

Pennsy officials last week anticipated no 
such alarming event. Many a railroad 
sends its passengers over leased lines.* 
Pennsy would not think of endangering its 
lease. And the benevolent I. C. C. at 


Washington would intervene to avert | 


transportational disaster. 

Also leased for 999 years to the Pennsy 
R. R. is the tiny Elmira & Williamsport 
R. R. Pennsy took the line, in 1914, from 


the owning Northern Central R. R. Co. 


Together with 73.49 miles of single track, | 





0.34 miles of double track, a 999-year | 
lease dating from 1863, the Pennsy ac- | 


quired one of the freak obligations of rail- 
road finance. For on May 1, 1863, the El- 
mira & Williamsport R. R. issued $569,500 
coupon bonds, in denominations of $500, 
not callable before date of maturity. That 


date was fixed at Oct. 1, 2862, just seven | 


months less than 1,000 years distant. 
When the bonds mature, the E. & M. or 
owning roads will have paid interest 
charges of some $14,237,500. 


Railroad securities specialists have pon- | 
dered many another example of freak | 
financing. Wisconsin’s Green Bay & West- | 


ern R. R. (G. B. & W., unjustly parodied: | 


“Grab Bag & Walk”) issued Debenture B 


bonds which rank after the company’s | 


common stock. Authorized common 
stock of the Canadian National R. R. Co. 
totals $180,424,327.70. It is represented 
by one certificate, made out in the name 
of His Majesty, George V of England. 


— 





Hog Figure 


Plebeian hogs have no figures. Plebeian 


hogs are squat, short-legged, roly-poly, | 
fat. But blue-ribbon hogs are slender, | 
graceful, meaty. Reason, as revealed at | 


the American Royal Live Stock Show 
(Kansas City), last week, by able Swine 
Inspector E. Z. Russell of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture: 


“We try to minimize the fat, mainly 
because this prosperous country demands 
high-priced pork. . . . Also, the growing 
use of vegetable fats, which are sold more 
cheaply than it is possible to sell hog fat, 
means that the hog today is primarily a 
meat animal.” 


—©—_ 
Index 


N. Dak. Most U. S. citizens, encour- | 
aged by President Coolidge, gave thanks | 


on Nov. 29. But in North Dakota, record | 
wheat and potato crops have been fol- | 


lowed by lowest prices since the War. 
Therefore, observed last week’s official 
N. Dak. crop summary, North Dakota 
farmers, seeing no occasion for thanks- 
giving, gave no thanks. 

Sweet Chocolate is candy, not food. 


Thus ruled Federal Judge W. H. Kirk- 
patrick in Philadelphia, last week. Result: 





*N. Y. Central’s entry into Manhattan is over 
the N. Y. & Harlem R. R. 
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«<Costs reduced $41,100 a year,’’ states 
a large factory using the FINNELL 
electric Floor Machine toscruband polish 
floors. ‘$1,000 saved annually,” re- 
ports a smal] bank. 

The FINNELL pays dividends too 
in cleaner floors, longer life from floor 
coverings, more healthful surroundings, 
improved employee morale and increased 
patronage. 

For factory, office building, hotel, store, 
restaurant, school, hospital — for five | 
hundred square feet or five million— 
there is a FINNELL System that will 
pay. Eight different sizes— 
$87.50 to $875. 

Write for descriptive circulars 
to FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 
2812 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


In Canada, write Standard Bank 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. 


For the home 
With the Household FINNELL 
you can renew your floors your- 
self —and keep them always 
new. Light, but powerful. 
Write for special folder. 












FINNELL*® 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE. 
COL FAS eS eS 


| 


| the U. S. 


| Herald who know 


government will not have to 
return $4.495.325.66 principal, $1,500,- 
ooo interest, to Hershey and other choco- 
late companies. This sum was paid in 
candy taxes to the U. S. under acts now 
repealed. 


Dividend. Prosperous, successful, the 
Guaranty Co. (N. Y.) last week an- 
nounced increase of capital stock from 
$5,000,000 to $9,000,000, and a $4,000,- 
ooo stock dividend, the first to be de- 
clared by an investment subsidiary of a 
N. Y. bank (Guaranty Trust Co.). 





_ EDUCATION _ 


Landladies’ Ire 


In Ann Arbor, at the University of 
Michigan, are nearly 10,000 students. For 
the several thousands who must board in 
Ann Arbor homes, the Board of Regents 
planned last September an $800,000 dor- 
mitory. At this, there arose bitter and 
prolonged outcry from some 7.000 land- 
ladies who will be left boarderless. 

Last week, the landladies, irate, threat- 
ened a circuit court injunction against 
the university, charging it with breach of 
public faith, profligate waste. 





®...— 





Shooting Story 


Headlines: “‘I DIDN’T MEAN TO DO 
IT’ YOUTH TELLS OFFICERS AFTER FATAL 
SHOOTING.” 


By-line: “By Edgar Allen Poe.” 


Story: “A Birmingham-Southern Col- | 


lege student was shot and fatally wounded 


| shortly after 9 o’clock Wednesday night 


in an altercation at the Highland Phar- 
macy, located at 1000 South Twenty- 
Sixth Street. 


“The student died en route to St. Vin- | 


cent’s hospital. . . . 

“The dead man is Montress Freeman, 
of Gadsden. 

“O. H. Westbrook, a junior at Howard 
College, called police after the shooting 
and surrendered... .” 

Thus wrote Rewrite Man Edgar Allen 
Poe in the Birmingham Age-Herald last 
week. His name, startling, aroused no 
curiosity in habitual readers of the Age- 
that Newsman Poe 
spells his middle name with an “e” where 
Poet Poe spelled it with an “a,” and that 
Newsman Poe is no relative of Poet Poe. 

The shooting followed several weeks of 
reciprocal hazing by students of Birming- 
ham-Southern College and Howard Col- 
lege.* football rivals. The Howard killer 
was working in a drugstore when in strode 
his friend from Birmingham-Southern with 
threats of head-shaving. Nervous, terri- 
fied, the student drug clerk picked up a 
revolver, fired. Days later the drug clerk 
fainted at his friend’s funeral, which was 
attended by students of both colleges prior 
to their big football game. Howard won, 
13—I2. 


*Many ignorant Northerners reading the story 
in the:r local papers confused Howard College 
with Howard University, Negro college of Wash- 
ington, D. C, 








Radiators 


TEAM cannot fully heat a radiator until 
S all the air has been expelicc. Airid Air 
Valves No. 500 release this air quickly, si- 
lently, completely and automatically, and as- . 
sure piping hot radiators. Replace old-style 
valves with Airids. For only a few dollars 
you can have hot radiators and more com- 
fort this winter. 


AIRED Air Valves 
_for Steam Radiators 


Airids fit any steam radiator and are easily 
attached without tools. For sale by all plumb- 
ing and heating contractors. Fully guaranteed 
for five years. Price $1.35. 


No. 510 VAC-AIRID, for “vacuum” heating. 


Send for Free Booklet containing valu- 
able heating suggestions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. 


ACCESSORIES DIV. DEPT. AV 3412 
40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Another Black Bag 


JuspiLee Jim: THe Lire oF COLONEL 
James Fisk Jr—Robert H. Fuller— 
Macmillan ($3.50). 

The Melodrama. In a stovepipe hat, 
and suiting of extreme flare, a jovial ped- 
dler startled New England villages out of 
their mid-century placidity to gape at 
a wagon resplendent with paint and varnish 
and polished brass, four white horses jing- 
ling the harness. Gilded letters announced 
“JAMES FISK JR. Jobber in Silks, 
Shawls, Dress Goods, Jewelry, Silver 
Ware, and Yankee Notions.” 

Shawls were soon supplanted by army 
blankets—lucrative civil war contracts 
Fisk secured for his Boston firm. And 
before long he was buying cetton at 12¢ 
a pound in the South, selling it at $2 in 
the North. Some days he bought $800,000 
worth, only to lose it (well insured) on 
the Mason Dixon line. One day, pursued 
by a Rebel patrol, he tossed them his 
wallet stuffed with $300,000, and made off 
with his more precious life. 

At that time, thousands of Confederate 
bonds were daily bought and sold on the 
London stock exchange. Mouth watering, 
Fisk conceived the shrewd scheme of hiring 
a fast clipper to start for England the 
moment Lee surrendered, sell hand over 
fist until official news of the defeat, then 
buy and make delivery when the bonds 
were practically worthless. Over the 50- 
mile gap in the telegraph line to Halifax 
gangs of linemen strung a temporary wire; 
and in thirteen days—so well had he cal- 
culated—Fisk flashed over it the one word 
“Go!” His clipper reached Liverpool five 
days before the official report of Southern 
defeat. The only reason that Fisk and 
his capitalists did not make their ever- 
lasting fortunes was that one of them had 
secretly, timidly, limited the sale to five 
million. 

Whetted by his first stroke of high 
finance, Fisk brashed into Wall Street, but 
with indifferent success until Uncle Dan’l 
Drew, dour and dignified and sanctimoni- 
ous, took the mustachioed youngster under 
his batlike wing. Drew was the man who 
drove thirsty live stock into Manhattan, 
and having watered it just before weigh- 
ing it, greatly increased the pounds for 
sate, thus originating the financial term of 
“watering stock.” 

Fisk and his partner—Jay Gould of the 
dark, calculating eye—were apt pupils, 
useful aides in Drew’s grim wrangle with 
Commodore Vanderbilt. Between them 
they trimmed the old war-horse in the 
Erie Railroad deal, and escaped melo- 
dramatically across the river (state line) 
with six millions of his greenbacks in a 


TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 








Cot. JAMES Fisk Jr.* 
. was mistaken for President Grant. 


little black bag. When Drew thereupon 
double-crossed his juniors in a dicker with 
the commodore, Fisk and Gould cut loose 
upon an independent career of buying rail- 
roads, Tammany judges, and gold. On the 
famous Black Friday, 49 years ago, they 
cornered gold in a grand scandal of dis- 
aster. Fisk “went in” to save his partner, 
but Gould took cunning advantage of the 
generous gesture, ruined debonair Fisk, 
and saved himself. 

Yet Fisk had the fun. As Prince of Erie 
he gloried in running the notorious rail- 
road. Then he built the Fall River Line 
of boats, painted the cabins a delicate 
green with pearl trimmings; the cornices 
and arches, lilac, pink, and pearl; and as 
admiral laden with gold braid he stood 
gloriously on the bridge issuing resonant 
(though meaningless) nautical orders. His 
twinkling justification: “If Vanderbilt’s a 
commodore, I guess I ought to rank as 
admiral.” But colonel he actually was— 
the ninth division, short of men and funds, 


had gladly elected him, and he paraded - 


with pomp and fanfare. In splendid mili- 
tary regalia he escorted shabby President 
Grant to a Boston jubilee, where many 
mistook him for president, and ever after- 
wards dubbed him Jubilee Jim. 

He further fancied himself as impre- 
sario, sank millions in grand opera (con- 
veniently in the same flamboyant building 
with his Erie offices); and millions more 
for French farce and Shakespeare at the 


*As cartooned by the late famed Thomas Nast. 
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“Boudoir Theatre.” By way of advertise- 
ment, he filled his splendid barouche— 
three white horses pulling on the right, 
three black horses on the left—with buxom 
wasp-waisted actresses in picture hats. But 
his mistress refused to believe it mere 
advertisement, cuckolded him with his best 
friend—a double-dealing popinjay—and 
broke his heart. The popinjay, balked in 
blackmailing Jubilee Jim, shot him dead. 
Tammany-Boss Tweed and Jay Gould 
sorrowed sincerely; the masses, damp- 
eyed, mourned vociferously. 

The Significance. Though differing in 
detail from The Book of Daniel Drew 
and Warshow’s Jay Gould, Jubilee Jim 
completes the fascinating picture of those 
two crooked wizards in relation to their 
lesser but indispensable associate. Told in 
the fictitious third person of Jim’s con- 
fidant and publicity man, it records the 
entire gamut of his knaveries, but gives 
him where possible the benefit of the 
doubt. After all, Fisk died with a paltry 
million, while Gould left seventy millions, 
and Vanderbilt a hundred. If such figures 
are as nothing today, the balance is struck 
by bygone melodramatics of vulgar splen- 
dor and reckless abandon, recorded so 
readably in Jubilee Jim. 

The Author. At a conference of press 
correspondents in Albany the late Robert 
Fuller was so conspicuous for his intelli- 
gent questions that Charles Evans Hughes 
marked him, later appointed him his 
gubernatorial secretary and right hand 
man. A graduate of Harvard (1888), 18 
years a newspaperman—reporter, editor, 
political pundit—he spent the last 20 years 
of his life in public service, representing 
Mr. Hughes’s “ideal of the faithful, in- 
telligent public servant, the sort that 
makes democracy worth while.” 

Liar 

PENELOPE’S MAN: The Homing Instinct 
—John Erskine—Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). 

Odysseus was ten years getting home 
from Troy. Therefore, Homer proves him 
a hero of the sort that is resourceful when 
shipwrecked, patient when detained. But 
Erskine proves him a liar of the sort that 
is shrewd enough in pursuit of romantic 
adventures, and shrewder yet in making 
them appear less romantic than brave. 
Not shrewd enough however to deceive 
Penelope with his tale of trying for ten 
years to get home. “Trying, my dear man! 
Who kept you back?”—‘“Fate.”—“What 
was her other name?” 

It seems there were a variety of names 
—Daphne, Circe, Calypso, Nausicaa—but 
all had the one purpose of beloving Odys- 
seus, bearing his children, and getting rid 
of him when he grew boring. Daphne, 
lotus-eater, was perhaps the most charm- 
ing—that is, until she referred casually to 
the custom of her country that would 


° : Ben Boswell recommends: 


WuirHer Mankinp—Edited by Charles A. Beard—Longmans 
Green ($3). Stimulating, comprehensive evaluation of modern civili- 
zation by a galaxy of eminent authorities. (See Time, November 5) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’s Diaries OF BoyHooD AND YouTH—Scribner 
($2.50). Characteristic vigor and charm. (October 22) 


Tue Story OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN—Isaac Goldberg—Simon & 
Schuster ($6). ic bi 
(November 5) 
Tuts Sipe Ipotatry—A Novel Based on the Life of Dickens— 
C. E. Bechhofer-Roberts (“Ephesian’’). 
od Shrewd if irreverent pseudo-biography. (October 29) 


Sympathetic biography of the original Savoyards. 


Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). 
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AS a memorial to a departed loved one, a | 
reminder of precious childhood memor- 
jes, and a sincerely appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, why not install 
Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes 
in the serenely sedate little church “back hoine’’? 
Every 15 minutes they will sound the 
Westminster peal; at sundown each 
day they will play your favorite mel- 
ody; and on Sunday mornings they 
will fill the countryside with the in- 
spiration of age mellowed hymns. 
With a tablet of bronze toset forth 
the hallowed purpose of the Chimes 
you, like so many other successful 
men, will have provided + + + + « 
—a living tribute to a departed one: 
—a pricelesschurchand community asset: 


—an eloquent symbol of your progress; 
—a lasting token of your philanthropy. 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


EST, 1660 
Chicago, Ill, 
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At all DRUGGISTS... $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 








| require Odysseus’ death as soon as she 


was with child by him. Before he could 
complete, however, his mission as chosen 
father, he escaped to the next island and 
succumbed to the charms of Circe (he 


| later described her to Penelope as ‘“‘a witch, 


rather distressing to look at’). Calypso, 


| “a large female, beautifully proportioned,” 


endured him longest—seven years—and 
not until their several children all showed 
a lurking lack of virility did she decide 
that it was time their lazy father should 
return to his long neglected wife. 

Not that Penelope cared. In fact she 
was enjoying her house-party of suitors, 
and had just chosen one of them when her 
grizzly spouse turned up with his detained- 


| at-the-office fairy-tale. 


Erskine’s version, mildly amusing, suf- 
fers in that it cannot share the novelty of 
his Helen of Troy. Homer’s, if less con- 
vincing, is nevertheless rather more enter- 
taining. 

—_o—- 
Loping 

INNOCENT BystanpInG—Frank Sullivan 
—Liveright ($2). 

Like most innocent and hence significant 
humorists of the printed page, Frank Sulli- 
ven makes no blatant wise-cracks in public 
places. He is an amazingly quiet Irishman, 
just short of plump. His occasional spoken 
words make sense and everybody likes 
him. 

Last spring, he wrote for the New York 
World an obituary for famed Nora Bayes, 
which ended: “I don’t know where she is 
now, but I do know that whoever is with 
her is having a swell time.” That applies 
well to Frank Sullivan, whether you are 
with him or reading his works. 

Many of the pieces in Jnnocent Bystand- 
ing have appeared in Mr. Sullivan’s column 
in the World and in the New Yorker. He 
takes a news item, a musical instrument 
(the zither, for example), an actress, an 
animal or the income tax and starts telling 
about it. Suddenly the reader becomes 
aware that Mr. Sullivan has left the ground 
and is loping around in a most ridiculous 
ether. 

Here is a specimen loping on the sub- 
ject of Joseph Twiggle, dean of New York 
street cleaners: 

Mr. Twiggle was in his study when 
I called. . . . There was a piece of 
ice autographed by President Grant in 
a glass case. 

“President Grant slipped on that,” 
Mr. Twiggle explained. ‘“Here’s a 
piece of snow that snow collectors 
have offered me a pretty penny for, 
but I wouldn’t any more sell it than 
I would sell my right ear.” 

“Let me see your right ear, Mr. 
Twiggle?” I requested. 

“Gladly,” said Mr. Twiggle. 

The ear proved to be in none too 
good condition. 

“T think you’re making a big mis- 
take,” I told him. “I think the snow 
is worth more than that ear. You'd 
be a fool not to sell. After all, you’d 
have your other ear. . . .” 

Other innocent lopings: ““Won’t You— 
Pull Over?”, “Should Admirals Shave?”, 
“The Temptation of Anthony,” “The 
Origin and Growth of the Tiller Girls.” 

Nobody of any importance will be an- 
noyed if you put Junocent Bystanding in 
his or her Christmas sock or stocking. 











CHEER UP! 
You needn’t feel so 
down-in-the-mouth 


ORNING, noon and night... 

whenever disagreeable after-taste 
bothers you; whenever your throat gets 
raw and sore, gargle with Forhan’s An- 
tiseptic Refreshant. Use it straight. 
This wonderful antiseptic mouthwash 
ends all mouthwash confusion. Easily 
and quickly it removes the causes of 
bad taste and bad breath and at the 
same time soothes the throat, protect- 
ing it from disease-breeding germs. 
From your druggist get 
this new antiseptic mouth- 
wash which is safe, power- 
ful, effective, persistent and 
is without a telltale odor. 
Two sizes, 35c and 60c. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC REFRESHANT 


BRIDGE PRIZES 
and GIFTS 


The question of bridge prizes is be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
the hostess and bridge club. 





We have solved this problem by offer- 
ing to the bridge enthusiast a large 
and varied assortment of popular and 
low-priced Bridge Prizes, ideal for 
Christmas Gifts. 

Write immediately for our beautifully 
illustrated free catalogue and special 
offer. 

ARTHUR HENRY 

NOVELTY COMPANY 


Suite 1204, Dept. T 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 


Greatest bargaineventinpublishinghistory ! 
—Compiete works of William Shakespeare—full-keratol 


bound, at half usual price! Now you can easily aff« D 
e 


all of the works of the foremost man in ali | 
pemq A beautiful, necessary aadition to your 
All the plays, all the poems with the famous 
q lancz Templenotes. Clear biblepaper: 1420 pages; 
type easy to read; gold-stamped; 12 beautiful full- 
y color plates; size 6x8x1—1-2. Never before sold 
i ice. Don’t miss this great opportunity. 
Y. Send only name and_address 
: on arrive|. Satisfac- 
Frederick A. Stokes Co-, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., Dept. 102 
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Phaser lasemand 


Air-Stationary 

For 20 minutes last week Parisians 
watched one of Juan de la Cierva’s auto- 
gyros (Time, Oct. 1) hang stationary in 
the air. The feat was possible because 
the autogyro can keep in horizontal flight 
at the remarkably low forward speed of 
25 miles per hour and because it: was 
headed, during its last week’s demonstra- 
tion, into a wind of just about the same 
speed. 





—_—©——_ 


First Antarctic Flight 


Jubilantly Captain Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins, who last spring flew the Arctic 
and is now at Deception Island to fly to 
the South Pole, last week sent radiograms 
—to the Lockheed Aircraft Co.: “Both 
Lockheed [-Vega] [mono] planes per- 
formed splendidly on first Antarctic 
flight”’; to the Wright Aeronautical Corp.: 
“Whirlwinds [motors] performing per- 
fectly on first Antarctic flight ever made;”’ 
to the Hearst papers, his backers: “Mild 
weather has melted snow on landing field, 
so tests were made with wheels.” 


ea 
Lt. “Benny” 


A murky, blowy morning, last week, 
half a hundred people huddled quietly at 
the Rockaway Naval Air Station, L. I. 
Some were Colombian civilians, others 
U. S. aviators. They were waiting for a 
new Curtiss Falcon seaplane to be drawn 
out of her hangar and for the arrival of 
the pilot. He came, a small, slender young 
man. The aviators hailed him as “Benny.” 
They knew him as the gas boy who filled 
their tanks at Curtiss Flying Field while 
he learned flying; the civilians respect- 
fully called him Lt. Benjamin Mendez, 
of the Colombian Air Service. The sea- 
plane was in the Water, a green and yellow 
thing, labeled the Ricaurte after the 
Colombian patriot. 

Lt. “Benny” shook hands with the men, 
kissed the ladies, jumped into his plane 
and was off on his 4,600 mi. “goodwill” 
flight home to Bogota. His talismans were 
the flashlight and lunch kit that the late 
Captain Emilio Carranza, Mexican “good- 
will” flyer, carried when he was killed fly- 
ing from Washington to Mexico City. 


° 











Brazil’s Aeronaut 


Rio de Janeiro workmen last week were 
hanging bunting and raising flags; an of- 
ficial reception committee was _ hiring 
bands, inviting speakers, preparing lands; 
the three aviation companies of the city 
were garnishing their planes—all to wel- 
come home this week Alberto Santos- 
Dumont, whom all good Brazilians claim 
invented the first flying machine. 

Of course, they err. Senor Santos- 
Dumont was flying dirigibles when Otto 
Lilienthal in Germany, Percy Pilcher in 
England, Samuel Pierpont Langley, the 
Wrights and Octave Chanute in the U. S. 
were perfecting airplane wings and gliding 
with them, when the Langley motored 
plane tried to fly in 1903 and the Wright 
motor plane actually did fly a couple of 
months later. Alberto Santos-Dumont did 
not fly a plane until Nov. 12, 1906. 


His motored plane was a system of 
double planes, resembling box-kites fas- 
tened one to another in the general shape 
of the letter T. A very light and powerful 
petrol motor drove two light propellers at 
high speed. The pilot sat at the juncture 
of the T. On its first recognized flight (in 
France) that Santos-Dumont T-plane flew 
220 metres in 21 seconds. 

—©>—_ 
25 Years 
(See front cover) 

Dec. 17, 1903, Orville Wright, at Kitty 
Hawk,* N. C., made the first airplane flight 
in history. His brother Wilbur who had 
helped him invent the motor and design 
the plane, watched him, nervous, con- 
fident and inquisitive, from the ground. 
An undertaker also stood by. Wilbur 


*A lazy, rambling hamlet of less than 500 
population on the long sandy reef that tidies up 
the ragged eastern shore’ of North Carolina. 
The reef at Kitty Hawk encloses Albemarle 
Sound; further south it makes Pamlico Sound. 


Wright died in 1912; but Orville Wright 
has lived to see: 

1) This week, the $100,000,000 U. S. 
aviation industry hold a vast commercial 
exposition at Chicago; 

2) Next fortnight, himself as guest of 
honor at the International Conference on 
Civil Aeronautics, at Washington; 

3) Dec. 17, his flight’s silver anniversary 
ceremonies at Kitty Hawk—the National 
Aeronautic Association dedicating a 10- 
ton granite boulder at the point whence he 
took off, the Government laying the cor- 
nerstone of a monument there. 

First Flight. .A biting cold wind was 
blowing 24 miles an hour along the beach 
at Kitty Hawk the morning of Dec. 17, 
1903. The Wrights with their biplane and 
a few helpers were on a knoll. Dismally 
nearby was a horse and wagon. A man sat 
on the wagon seat, leaning patiently for- 
ward, his hands hanging loosely between 
his knees, the reins looped over a crooked 
finger. He was a native undertaker. 

The plane resembled a great, wide box 
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office for 5 days. If you cannot find 
and understand needed definitions, 
pronunciations, spellings, etymolo- 
gies and syllabications more easily 
than with any other dictionary, simply 
return it within 5 days at our expense. 


THIN PAPER EDITION 
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kite with struts supporting vertical and 
horizontal rudders far out in the rear. The 
engine was at one side of the flyer’s seat, 
so that if the plane tumbled it would not 
fall on him. Two skids projected in front 
to prevent the plane somersaulting on 
landing. 

The Wrights built the plane according 
to. specifications which they developed 
themselves. When they had been boys at 
Daytor, Ohio, they had played with kites 
and gliders and grew expert in their flight. 
Wher they were young men and in the 
bicycle business they continued to study 
aerodynamics. They built themselves a 
wind tunnel and learned new aerodynami- 
cal laws. Two things, they learned, hap- 
pened to a moving plane—wind pushed it 
up frdm’ below and a vacuum sucked it 
up fronr above. If the plane was slightly 
curved and tapered from front to back the 
suction force was about three times the 
pushing force. They learned, too, how te 
warp the plane wings, how to steer it, 
how to control it in all ways. They built 
their own motor. And then they were ready 
to make their first flight. 

At Kitty Hawk that cold December 
week, Wilbur and Orville Wright tossed a 
coin to decide which would try the 
first flight. Wilbur won, got into the 
machine, rose a few feet. After three sec- 
onds the machine stalled. Next it was 


Orville’s turn. He succeeded; he sus- 
tained the flight of a kite. 

Wright Honors. The U. S., then, was 
tepid to flying. So the Wrights went to 
Europe. There they won recognition and 
financial backing. That is why, when Or- 
ville Wright believed that the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington was erroneously 
giving the late Samuel Pierpont Langley 
credit for the first man-carrying airplane, 
he sent his Kitty Hawk plane to the 
Science Museum at South Kensington, 
London, for preservation. 

Of course, Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
who never attended college, soon received 
honorary academic degrees. Orville Wright 
has eight. 

And, of course, they made money. In 
1915, three years after Wilbur Wright’s 
death, Orville sold his patents to the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. It is a $7,000,- 
ooo concern. 

Now, at 57, he lives a retired life at 
Dayton, persistently working at aero- 
nautical research. 

Flying Developments. That first 
flight was over only 120 feet of ground 
and lasted only 12 seconds. During the 
25 years since then various planes have 
crossed the Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans. They have risen to 38,418 ft., 
stayed in the air 65 hrs. 25 min., traveled 
4,466 miles without alighting, sped 319 


Important U. S. Manufacturers of Airplanes 


Company Chief Model Description 


Advance Aircraft Co. Waco 


Small open cockpit 


Price Range Fame 
War Plane 


Troy, Ohio biplanes .*$2,035-$7,341 


Bellanca Aircraft Corp. Bellanca 
of America 
Wilmington, Del. 


Boeing Airplane Co. Boeing 
Seattle, Wash. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Hawk 


Garden City, N. Y. Robin 
Fairchild Airplane Fairchild 

Mfg. Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 
Fokker Aircraft Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 


Tri-Motor 
Universal 


Ford Motor Co. Stout 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Keystone Aircraft Corp. Pathfinder 


Bristol, Pa. Puffer rER 


Kreider-Reisner Air- 
craft Corp. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Lockheed Aircraft Co. Vega 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Challenger 


Loening Aeronautical 
Engineering Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Amphibian 


B. F. Mahoney Aircraft Ryan 
Corp. (Mahoney-Ryan) 
San Diego, Calif, 

Glenn L. Martin Co. Martin 
Baltimore, Md. Bombers 

Stinson Aircraft Corp. Stinson- 
Northville, Mich. Detroiter 


Swallow Airplane Co. Commercial 


Wichita, Kan. 


*Price without motor. 


Passenger & cargo 


Passenger & cargo 


Passenger & cargo 
metal mono- 
planes 


Passenger & military 
pie Sis Suwa Special plane; accidentally burned. 


Commercial & military 
Amphibians ....$27,900 U. S. Air Corps, used five 


Passenger & cargo 


Cabin monoplanes..$14,500 Chamberlin & Acosta gained 


for U.S. the endurance record 
in a Bellanca. The same 
plane, as the Columbia, 
carried Chamberlin & Levine 
to Germany. 

Mail routes. 
$15,000-$22,500 


: Commercial, sport, Pioneers; War service; re- 
Motor Co. Falcon military .. 


--$4,000 up search, manufacture (motors 
of planes) sales, service. 


Cabin Monoplanes Collier’s flight around the 


$13,900-$18,900 world. 


Fokker Tri-Motor F-7 was 
$14,200-$60,000 used by Byrd to fly from 
Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and back. 


Pioneer freight carrier. 


$65,000 
Patrician, world’s largest 


Crop dusting by plane. 


Passenger *$24,000 Lowest priced stock plans. 


Passenger.$14,000-$21,000 Used by Wilkins for his 


North Polar flight, 1928. 
Major Herbert A. Dargue, 


Loening Amphibians in his 
Pan-American flight, 1926. 


Passenger & cargo.$12,200 Lindbergh & Spirit of St. 


Louis 


Military .........Special Pioneer flights; War service 


Two bi-planes used by Wil- 
$6,750-$12,500 kins for his Arctic Expedi- 
tion, 1927. A Stinson mono- 
plane The Pride of Detroit 
was used by Brock & Schlee 
for their Newfoundland- 
Japan flight. 


Light sport, commercial First commercial airplane 
& training 


makers in U. S. 
$1,795-$9,000 


m.p. h. They have crossed North America 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 18 hr. 
58 min., from the Atlantic to the Pacific in 
24 hr. 51 min. 

Passenger, express and mail planes cover 
20,327 miles of routes. (Railroads on 
their silver anniversary had only 9,021 
miles of trackage.) 

Plane Manufacture. Last year 2,000 
planes were manufactured and sold. This 
year the number will be 10,000, next year 
20,000. About 150 concerns are now mak- 
ing planes. But scarcely a score make 
95% of the output. As happened with the 
automobile industry, some of the airplane 
leaders will fail, some of the others will 
grow big. There will be mergers. Airplane 
securities have an active sale. They are 
all speculative at present. 

The chart (left) gives some current in- 
formation on a few of the important man- 
ufacturers. Changes occur daily. 

Motor Manufacture. The Wrights 
in 1903 could get no one to make them 
a suitable flying motor; they invented one 
themselves. It was vertical and water- 
cooled. But the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., which bought their airplane patents 
now makes radial air-cooled (whirlwind 
and cyclone) motors, but no_ planes. 
Nearly 3,000 Wright whirlwinds will have 
been made & sold this year. Pratt & Whit- 
ney (Wasp & Hornet radial motors) is 
the next largest motor maker, with 1,200 
output this year. Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co. makes V-type motors for its 
own planes; Fairchild Aviation Corp. is 
almost ready to market its Caminez radial 
engine. Packard and Velie, among motor 
car engine makers, have modified their 
motors for flying. 

Transportation. There are about 30 
operators of scheduled flying routes in the 
U. S.,* and about 600 more who run planes 
for hire on special trips. They can make 
money only on long, fast trips, for the 
slower railroads and motor buses are 
much cheaper. So the market for trans- 
port planes is limited. 

Unlimited however is the field for sport 
planes and flying boats. Flying boats 
(Fairchild, Loening and Sikorsky are the 
leading makers) are useful for getting to 
the harbors of large cities from outlying 
airports and suburban homes. At present 
they are too expensive for all but rich 
businessmen. 

Sport planes on the other hand are 
cheap, safe and handy, and so are popu- 
lar. They sell well and have rapidly be- 
come a main support of the aviation in- 
dustry. The limit of their sale (their 
saturation point) is far off. 

Fares—Air v. Rail. To travel by air 
now costs on the average three times as 
much as by rail (without sleeping car). 
Some comparisons: 

Rail Air 

Seattle—Los Angeles $125 

Salt Lake City—Los Angeles... 42.32 60 

San Francisco—Los Augeles.... 17.04 50 

Tucson—Los Angeles - - 18.12 40 

SoU Te. 25 his eases & 32.70 100 

eee eee * 25 

Montreal—N. Y. ‘ 50 


Cleveland—N. Y. aca 55 85 
Washington—N. Y. .......... ; 30 


*Important ones: Boeing Air Transport, West- 
ern Air Express, National Air Transport, Pit- 
cairn Aviation, Colonial Air Transport and 
Colonial Western Airways, Pan-American Air 
Transport, Transcontinental Air Transport, At- 
lantic Coast Airways. 
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COMMAND-AIRE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK CITY 
W. B. Hunt Bancroft Smith 
163 East 81st Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Eastern States Aircraft Co. 
134 Dwight Street 
HAVRE, MONT. 
Havre Air Transport Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mid-Plane Sales & Transit Co. 
124 South Ninth Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Baughan Air College 
725 Dermon Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Herbert R. Miller 
2484 West Washington Blvd. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Northwestern Air Lines 
300 City Hall Annex 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Radio Aircraft Corporation 
Melbourne Hotel 
c/o Radio Station W I L 
DETROIT, MICH. 
A. R. Taylor 
214 Junction Ave. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Shreveport Airways, Inc. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
Universal Air Service, Inc. 
108 Lampton Bldg. 
WASHINGTON,D.C, 
Congressional Airport, Inc, 
220 Transportation Bldg. 
FOR ‘3 Rg tL) TEX. 
/. T, Ponder 
mm »r News Service 


ND the Dad who really understands is 
still a boy at heart. For he can look 
back to the vivid Christmas mile- 

stones of his own boyhood and profit by 


the master teacher, experience. 


‘Clearly he recalls the time when his 
whole world centered on a .22 rifle for 
Christmas. And he got a book entitled, 
““My Travels in the Holy Land."’ But he 
didn’t want to hurt Dad’s or Mother's 
feelings, so he forced a ghastly smile and 
scuffed off down the road, winking be- 
cause the sun hurt his eyes. 

Youth has not changed much. Our boys 
are about the same. But the tempo of liv- 
ing has changed, and parents who don’t 
keep up are groping for filial Jove and re- 
spect amid the ashes of forgotten youth. 

Probably your boy wants a plane, espe- 
cially if he knows you can afford it. 
Mother, perhaps, won't even discuss the 
subject, and for the sake of harmony you 
are severely neutral. 

Give him a plane, if he wants it. If he 
wants to fly, he’s probably going up now 


with a chum in a plane less safe than one 
you can buy for him. Boys are close- 
mouthed when they want to be. 


Give him a COMMAND-AIRE—the 
only plane that can be perfectly controlled 
when the speed is stalled which means 
safety in the air and safety in landing. It 
will even maintain its stability without 
the aid of a pilot (photographic proof on 
request). It’s a trim, sporty ship with the 
sleekness of a greyhound and the well-bred 
sparkling efficiency of a Rolls Royce. 
We've been telling him all about it in his 
college paper. 

The price ‘is $3,250 f. 0. b. Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
a line to us will bring a booklet giving complete informa- 
tion, or the COMMAND-AIRE may be seen at DEALERS 
APPEARING AT THE LEFT. 

The COMMAND-AIRE will also be shown in Chicago at 
the International Aeronautical Exposition in the Coliseum, 
December 1st to oth. 


COMMAND-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


N. B. This advertisement, of course, is not exclusive to Dads with 
grown sons, for COMMAND.-AIRE és also proving to be the plane 
ideal for the younger, up and coming executive. COMMAND- 
AIRE’S stability—its ease of control—its all around dependability 

make strong appeal to those who see in flying a business time- 
saver and great deal of sporting satisfaction. 


COMMAND -AIRE 
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| a are very wise man... 


But no occult power 1S needed to tell that a 
the cigarette he has chosen is significant. 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








